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The books of this series have been graduated on the gen- 
eral principle that the learner will read best what he under- 
stands best. We have therefore aimed at making the simple 
an easy and natural step to the complex. 

Hints for object teaching are scattered through the volume, 
as suggestive of what may be done by the faithftil teacher in 
availing himself of opportunities to impart a knowledge of 
things, simultaneously with a knowledge of what is said 
of them in printed forms of speech. 

In the Introduction will be found compressed all the direc- 
tions and exercises important at this stage of instruction in 
acquainting the pupil with the principles of phonic analysis 
and in inculcating good habits of pronunciation. 

By practice in the carefiiUy-selected examples (pages 5-S) 
illustrating the elementary sounds, a class will not only learn 
accuracy in the use of many words liable to be mispronounced, 
but will be well exercised in the more difficult combinations, 
the mastery of which is essential to a clear and correct 
articulation. 

The orthography of this series is that of the latest edition 
of Webster's Dictionary. Nearly all the matter of our three 
lower books is protected by copyright. Nine-tenths of the 
engravings are from original designs made expressly for this 
series by eminent artists ; for we hold that, if pictorial illus- 
trations are given as an aid in teaching, they should be such 
as may cultivate a taste for what is best in art. 

Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by 

B. H. BUTLER A CO., 
In the Office of the Libi-arian of Congress, at Washington. 

WXBTCOTT A Thomsoit, Shbbman t Co., 

Stertottpen, PMladtL Primten, PIMada. 
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!• Elementary Sounds. — An Elementary Sound is one 
which cannot be separated into different sounds. In the word 
awe there is only one elementary sound, and that is the sound 
of a in folly which is the same as o in nor, aw in law, augh 
in daughter, etc. 

2. In (mght there are two Elementary Sounds, that of a in 
fall and t ; while in bought there are three : b O t, 

3. The Elementary Sounds of the English language do not 
exceed thirty-four ; and of these some are regarded as mere 
varieties of other sounds. 

4. To represent these thirty-four sounds, owing to the de- 
fects of our alphabet, we have only twenty-six letters ; and so, 
to represent some of the thirty-four sounds (as ng in king, 
th in this, th in thin, sh in shine^ etc.), we have to use two 
letters. 

5. The elementary sounds are a in far, a in fat, a in fate, 
a in faU; e in me, e in met; i in fit; o in note, o in not; u 
in buU; OO in cool; u in but; w in wet; y in yet; h in hot; 
ng in king; m in man; n in not; 1 in let; r in run; p in 
pan and b in bag ; f in fan and v in van ; th in thin and th 
in thine ; t in tin and d in din ; k in kind and g in gun ; s 
in sin and z in zeal; sh in shine and z in azure, 

6. Besides these there are four Compound Vowel Sounds 
sometimes classed with the Elementary ; namely, i in pine, u 
in cuhe, OU in house, oi in voice-; and two Compound Conso- 
nant Sounds ; namely, ch in chest, j in jest 

7. Letters not Wanted. — The letters c, q and x do 
not appear in the foregoing list of Elementary Sounds, be- 
cause, as representatives of sound, they are redundant, or not 
wanted ; C expressing only what is as well expressed by s or k 
(as in dty, can) ; q being only kw ; and x being ks or gz. 

3 
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8. Vowels and Consonants. — A Consonant is an 
element of speech formed by means of a complete or partial 
closing of the vocal tube ; and being itself an obscure sound, 
it generally requires the help of a vowel for its intelligible 
utterance. 

9. A Vowel can be uttered without a closing of the vocal 
tube, and without the aid of any other sound. The vowels 
are a, e, i, O, U and sometimes w and y. 

10. Cognate Consonant Sounds.— By these is meam 
a class of sounds cognate, that is, related or allied, to each 
other, as p and b, f and v, th in thin and th in thine; t and 
d, k and g, hard (as in gun) ; s and z ; sh in ahine, and z 
in azure. Of these p, f, th in thin^ t, k, S and sh are said 
to be Aspirate ; the others. Vocal. 

11. Equivalents or Substitutes.— Different letters 
are sometimes used to express the same sound. Thus, the 
first e in there has the sound of a in dare, while ea in great, 
and eigh in weight, have the simple sound of long a in fate, 
and are called its Equivalents or Substitutes. In laugh, phonic, 
etc., gh and ph are the Equivalents or Substitutes of f. 

12. Letters and their Sounds.— Bear in mind that 
the names of letters are seldom the same as their sounds. In 
the word though there are only two Elementary Sounds; 
namely, vocal th and long o, but when you spell aloud the 
word though — that is, when you name the letters — you say 
tee, aitch, a, yew, jee, aitch, which do not sound much like the 
two sounds in though. Indeed, o is the only letter that really 
has a sound in the word though, 

13. Syllables. — ^A Syllable is either a word, or that part 
of a word which is spoken with a single impulse of the voice. 
The word teach is a Syllable, but teach' er is a Dissyllable ; 
that is, a word of two syllables. A word of more than two^ 
syllables is called a Polysyllable. 

14. Accent. — In the word teach' er we give greater force 
to the first syllable than to the second, and this greater force 
is called Accent. On what syllable does the accent come m 
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neglect, satisfy , moment, momentous, geography f The mark of 
accent ( ' ) is thus used : mu-s^um. 

15, Phonic Spelling. — In common Orthographic Spell- 
ing we pronounce all the letters of a word according to their 
alphabetic names; but in Phonic Spelling we simply pro- 
nounce the different Elementary Sounds of the word ; thus, in 
late = I at, 1 has its own sound, a its long, t its own sound, 
and e is silent. In school = 8kol,Q has its own sound, ch the 
sound of k, O the sound of long OO, and 1 its own sound. 
In know -=no, k is silent, n has its own sound, and OW the 
sound of long o. In sphere = sfer,s has its own sound, ph 
the sound of f, e its long sound, as in here, r its own sound, 
and e is silent. Name the elementary sounds in they, call, 
law, sought, theme, daughter, thine, thaw, enough, etc. Phonic 
spelling should be illustrated by the aid of the blackboard. 

Exercises in Vowel Sounds. 

16. In the following exercises let the class pronounce the 
first word of the group in which the sound to be illustrated 
occurs, and then repeat three times the prominent sound, 
thus : Far, a, a, a ; then proceed with the pronunciation of 
every word in the group. It should be understood that all 
the vowel letters in Italics in the words selected to be pro- 
nounced have the sound of the representative vowel indicated 
at the head of the paragraph. Thus, ea in heart has the 
sound of a in far, and eau in heau has the sound of o in no, 

a (as in far, marked a). Father, arm, are, at^nt, baZm, bath, 
ca/m, daunt, draught (draft), guard, haunt, hearth, lath, laugh, 
launch, laundry, path, saZve, saunter, sergeant, taunt, vaunt. 

a (short, as in hat, marked &). ^pt, acrid, catch, clamber, 
gas, gather, national, panic, plaid, raillery, rather, rational, 
tapestry, tarry, tassel. 

a (long, as in hate, marked a). Jlle, angel, aye, cambric, 
chasten, &eign, feign, gauge, heinous, matron, nei^Abor, obey, 
sleigh, steak, strat^^t, stranger, weigh, 

a (broad, as in fall, marked §l ; the equivalent of o in nor). 
1* 
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-111, alter, auction, aught, baZk, balsam, broad, brow^At, 
caught, iawn, halt, orb, paltry, sward, sawce, saitcy, thought, 

a (as in ask, marked a — called by some. Intermediate a ; 
pronounced by some, like a in dare). Clasp, dance, fast. 

a (as in dare, marked &). Aiv, e'er, ere, fair, bear, par'ent, 
fair'y, there, where, ne'er, rare, pear, char'y. 

e (long, as in me, marked e). Brief, caprice, Ccrear, dear, 
deceit, demon, e'en, either (also pronounced ither), fiend, 
grieve, key, machine, people, quay (ke), ravine, receipt, seize, 
siege, tea. 

e (short, as in met, marked ^). Bed, again, against, any, 
bestial, bread, breakfast, cellar, cleanse, deaf, engine, erring, 
friend, get, guess, heifer, kettle, leant, leopard, many, peasant, 
preface, ready, said, says, tepid, very, yet. 

e (as in her, marked e ; nearly equivalent to u in fur). 
Bird, burst, curd, earl, earn, earth, fern, fervid, first, furl, 
girl, heard, herd, learn, mercy, mirth, nurst, pearl, person, 
pert, rehearse, stem, term, word, world, worm, worse, worth. 

i (short, as in hit, marked 1). Bid, been, biscuit, breeches, 
build, busy, conduit, -England, forfeit, give, guilt, sieve, spirit, 
tribune, typify, vineyard, witty, women, withe (the th aspi- 
rate, as in hath), with (the th vocal, as in thine). 

i (long, as in find, marked i). Apply, ally, buy, child, 
eye, fly, guide, height or hi^At, indict, isle, oblige, rye, sigh, 
sky. 

O (long, as in note, marked 6). Boat, beau, bone, both, 
bou;sprit, brooch, cocoa, dotard, dough, droll, fellou;, foe, loth, 
most, only, patrol', scroll, seu;, strew, sloth, stone, soul, toad, 
troll, trow. 

O (short, as in got, marked 6). Blot, bonnet, cough, dross, 
florid, forehead, gloss, grovel, hovel, jocund, knowledge, moth, 
product, quality, sorry, swamp, squadron, trode, trough, wan, 
was, watch. 

U (as in full, marked H ; the equivalent of short oo, as in 
book). Bush, butcher, could, hook, look, pull, pulpit, ptish, 
put, should, wolf, woolen, woman, wood, wouM. 
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OO (long, as in cool). Bloom, bruise, brutal, canoe, crowp, 
do, frmt, group,- lose, moon, move, rule, sho6, true, two, who. 

U (short, as in but, marked ti). Cut, blood, brother, color, 
cousin, does, done, dove, enough, Hood, front, money, none, 
nothing, some, tongue, young. 

U (long, as in mute, marked u; sometimes called diph- 
thongal u, and having a sound of initial y). Cube, deti;, dt^e, 
ievA, knet<7, neutral, neu;, redt^ce, Tiiesday, tumid, tutor, view. 
(Long u is never heard immediately after the sound of r in 
the same syllable, as in rude, rule; and by some authorities 
it is not used after the sound of 1, as in hde, lunar, etc.) 

OU (as in house). Brow, cloud, county, cow, crowd, down, 
dowry, Aoubt, drought, noun, now, out, powder, pronounce, town, 
trout, Yow, (Keep this sound pure. Do not say keeow for cow.) 

oi (as in voice). Avoid, boil, coin, coy, hoist, join, joist, 
loin, loiter, oil, oyster, point, poise, rejoice, soil, spoil, toil, 
voyage. (Do not pervert this sound into that of long i.) 

Exercises in Consonant Sounds. 
17. The word babe may be printed on the blackboard, and 
the pupils taught to pronounce it distinctly. Then they may 
be taught to speak the first element b, separated as far as it 
can be from the accompanying vowel sound, thus : 

Babe b b b babe. 

First pronounce the word babe, prolonging the b sound ; then 
make the sound of b three times, and pronounce the word 
babe. Similar examples from the other consonant sounds 
can be readily chosen and applied by the teacher. 

b (as in b&rb). Babble, booby, ca6, ebb, im6i6e, lobby, mob, 
rib, stah, web. 

ch (as in church). Chafe, chamber, dieap, di^, haich, 
marching, mile^, suc^, touc^, whack. 

d (as in did). Degrade, eddy, fiuie, giddy, hod, lad, mode, 
nod, padded, wedded. 

f (as in/i/e). -Far,/ew, laMgh, off, prqpAet, phy&ic, rough, 
fispphire, tongh, sphere, tr6vLgh. 
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g (as in g^g). Go, ^Aost, egg, %, fibber, giggle, ^imp, 
lo^, pla^w6, ra^, va^we. 

h (as in Aail). -ffigb, Aymn, ex^ust, exhibit, exAort, in- 
^le, perhaps, reAearse, whom, withAold. 

j (as in^ar). k.ge, gem, gerund, ^bbet, ^be, ^blet, ^in, 
hu^e,>r,yelly, j'ib, lodge, pa^e, wa^er. 

k (as in IdrU). Ache, architect, ark, cape, concA, disticA, 
echo, flaccid, A;in, locA, coqtLette, t&lk, ifdJIc, 

1 (as in fify). Ba//, ce^ar, illj, Isiln, lake, loU, lovely, IvU, 
mellow, sillj, title, wooUj, 

m (as in maim). Climft, dame, dracAm, elm, lamfi, limn, 
lim'ner, mime, murmur. 

n (as in nun). Can, condign, ^nat, gnaw, inn, kneel, 
hnoYfn, malign, noun, ta^min. 

ng (as in rin^). Acting, anger, bank, congress, finger, 
gan^, singer, sink, younger. 

p (as in pipe). Apt, pap, pomp, jt>qpulous, puppet, pupH, 
sharp, slijojoer, steep, vamp. 

r (rough or trilled, beginning a word or syllable with or 
without a consonant element). Around, contrary, library, 
pray, rare, wrap. 

r (smooth or untrilled, occurring as the last consonant, or 
last but one or two, in a syllable or word). Abhor, bare, 
energy, err, fir, hire, mercy, nor, pardon, word. 

S (as in «ad). Chasten, design, de«i«t«, doae, hosts, mass, 
psalm, scene, «cAism, verbose. 

sh. (as in «Ay). CAagrin, cAaise, cAarade, charlatan, cAi- 
cane, cAivalry, conscious, macAine, marsA, sAriek, sArill, sArub, 
special, sugar, sure, version. 

t (as in tent). Asthma, brittle, danceci, debt, drought, in- 
dict, phiMsic, suft^le, feiught, victual, yacht. 

th (aspirate, as in thm). Betr6<Aed, breaiA, eigh<A, oa^A, 
six^A, <Aank, tru^As, twelM, wifAe. 

th (vocal, as in <Aine). Ba<Ae, bafAs, benea^A, bli^Ae, boo^A, 
boo^As, mou^A' (when a verb), mouiAs, thither, whi^r, wi<A, 
wi^Aal, wi^Ahold. 
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V (as in valve). Avarice, brave, nerve, o/, Step^^n, vivid, 
void, votive, weave. 

W (as in m)l ; in onCy once, the O stands for the sound of 
U short preceded by w). Choir (kuar), cwirass (kwe-raa'), 
once, one, qt*ake, 8tt;ear, want, wish. 

wh (as in wAat). Wh&le, where, when, whether, while, 
wAirl, w^ist, whisper, white. (Preserve the aspirate sound.) 

X (like A», as in boa;). Ea;cept, execute, exhume, com- 
pleodon, nea^t, searton, taa^es, teajt. 

X (like gz, as in ea;ert). Ea»,ct, ea»lt, ea»mine, ea»mple, 
earempt, ea;hale, ea;otic, anxiety. 

y (as in yet). Filial, poniard, rebellion, yawn, yield, yon, 
yonder, yore, youth. 

Z (as in zeal). A«, bars, cave^, di^tjoin, dismal, h&s, hns- 
80X8, is, maze, na^al, possess, seas, suffuse, was. 

Z (like zh, as in azure). Adhesion, collision, fusion, glazier, 
leisure, osier, pleasure, treasure, vision. 

Miscellaneous Combinations. 

Doom'dst, attempts, send'st, sink'st, bulbs, fall'n, help'st, 
gulfs, healths, barb'dst, herds, warm'dst, bum'dst, ripples, 
depths, troubl'd, trifle, driv'ls, driv'n, heav'ns, eleventh, 
strengthens, length'n'dst, settl'd. 

Kindl'st, hard'ns, breadths, black'n'd, acts^ in'sects, af-fects', 
digg'st, bas'ns, mask'd, mask'st, spot, clasps, sphere (sfere), 
spring, insists, street, muzzle, chasm (kazm not kas^um), shrink, 
shrill, shroud, shrub, shrine, shrug (not srink, sriU, etc.), 
push'd, fetched, urg*d. 

Inflection, Emphasis, Pause, etc. 

18. Inflection. — ^Inflection is the change of tone suitable 
for the expression of certain ideas. In the question, " Was it 
John, or was it James?" we perceive there is a very decided 
difference in the tone which we apply to the utterance of the 
two names. The one is the Rising inflection, the other the 
Falling inflection. 

19. The pause of suspension, in incomplete sentences, de- 
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noting that the sense is unfinished, generally takes the Rising 
inflection ; as, " The young', the health/ and the prosperous' 
should not presume on their advantages\" 

20. The Falling inflection is the tone of completeness and 
determination. Whenever the sense is complete, whether at 
the close or any other part of a sentence, the Falling inflec- 
tion should be employed ; as, " Live well\" " As you value 
peace of mind, cultivate the love of truth^ ; be always direct 
and consistent\" 

21. Emphasis. — Ab Accent is the stress of the voice 
upon a certain syllable of a word, so Emphasis is the stress on 
a certain word of a sentence. Thus the words in Italic in 
the following passage should be emphasized : '* I do not ask, 
I demand, your attention." 

22. Pause. — Pauses are suspensions of the voice in de- 
livery. Slight pauses, in reading, must often be made at 
places where there are no punctuation-marks; thus: ''The 
general who commanded the army was slain." Here there 
should be a slight pause after army, although there is no 
punctuation-mark. 

23. Marks in Printing. — , The Comma denotes the 
shortest pause in reading. ; The Semicolon denotes a stop a 
little longer than the comma. : The Colon denotes a stop a 
little longer than the semicolon. . The Period denotes a 
full stop. It is placed at the end of a sentence. ? The 
Note op Interrogation denotes that a question is asked. 
I The Note of Exclamation denotes emotion or strong 
feeling. — The Dash denotes a sudden turn in a sentence. 
It is also used to lengthen the other pauses. 

' The Apostrophe denotes that one or more letters in a 
word are omitted, as ne'er (pronounced ndre) for never. It 
also denotes the possessive case, as John's book, - The Hyphen 
is sometimes used to separate the syllables of a word, as ex- 
press. " " Quotation Marks denote that the exact words 
of another are taken or quoted. ( ) The Parenthesis incloses 
words which might be left out without injury to the sense. 
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LESSON I. 




sky 


one cape 


learnt 


air 


two sail 


would 


hue 


who does 


though 



THE BOY IN THE BOAT. 

1. The sky in the west is red now, and 
the hue of the sky is shed on the waves of 

the bay. 

11 
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2. The sun has set, and the air is not as 
hot as it was, and the sod is not as dry. 
We shall soon see the stars come out. 

3. On the bay I see two boats. They 
have their sails set. The wind is fair for 
them. 

4. In one of the boats sits a boy to sail 
it. There are two men in the boat who will 
pay him to take them to that cape you 
see far off. 

5. This boy has learnt to sail a boat so 
well that the men trust him, though he is 
so young. He gives his thoughts to what 
he has to do, and that is why he does it 
well. 

6. If yon would do well, you must think 
well. If you have a task to learn, you 
must put your thoughts on it. You must 
not let them stray. 

7. If you would read well, you must 
learn to think of what you read, so as to 
oive, by the tones of your voice, the right 
force and the right sense. 

8. The boy in the boat, while he guides 
it, watches the sails. So must you, while 
you read, think of the meaning of what you 
read. No rule will serve without this. 
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LESSON II. 




sly 


cold hurt 


five 


slow 


chose just 


leap 


step 


nest near 


pail 



THE NEST AND THE CAT. 

1. We saw five blue eggs in a nest. The 
nest was on a tree close by our barn. It 
was the nest of a small bird. She was so 
glad to have the eggs that her mate sang 
for her from morn till eve. 

2. One day our old cat saw the nest and 
crept to get it. Sly and slow she crept — 
sly and slow, step by step. But just as she 
got so near that she could leap on to the 
nest, our man Prank came up. 

3. He too could be sly when he chose. 

2 
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In his hand he held a pail full of water. 
Cold water it was, just from the well. 

4. "Old cat,'' said he, "I think I will 
cure you of that trick. You must not touch 
the birds or their nests." 

5. Frank too could creep. Sly and slow 
he crept — sly and slow, step by step — till he 
got near the old cat, and then he threw on 
her all the water in the pail. 

6. "Mew! mew!" cried the cat, and ofl* 
she ran, as fast as she could run, and hid 
in some hay in the barn. The bird was not 
sad to see her go. 

7. From that day the cat did not try to 
hurt the birds or to rob their nests. Cold 
water cured her of the trick. Cold water 
will cure other bad tricks. Cold water is a 
good thing. 

CHARITY. 

Do you see that old beggar who stands at the door? 
Do not send him away : we must pity the poor. 
Oh, see how he shiters ! he's hungry and cold, 
And he can not well work, he is so very old. 

Go set near the fire a table and seat, 
And then let us give him some bread and some meat, 
I hope my dear children will always be kind 
Whenever they m^t with the aged and blind. 
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LESSON III. 

numb night talked glad 
knock storm asked bade 



THE STORM. 

1. It was a cold night. The wind blew 
and the snow fell. We sat by the fire and 
were glad we were not in a ship on the 
wild sea — glad that we had a good warm 
home in such a storm. 

2. First we read our books; then we 
looked at maps, and talked of far-ofi* lands. 
*'I would like to go to Spain or France," 
said Charles. 

3. '' Not in such a storm as this, I hope," 
said Jane ; '' I should want fair winds and 
a smooth sea, and w^arm, mild days." 

4. While we talked, there was a loud 
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knock at the door. "Who can it be at this 
late hour?" said Kate. ** Some one may 
have lost his way in the thick snow," said 
Charles ; " I will go and see." 

5. So Charles took a lamp and went to 
the door, and found that on the step stood 
a poor old man. *' What do you want, 
sir?" asked Charles. 

6. *'I have lost my way," said the old 
man. '* The snow is so thick that it blinds 
me. My hands are numb. I am quite cold, 
and I have not had food these nine hours." 

7. '*Come in, poor old man," said Charles 
-r-''come in and sit by our fire, and we will 
get some food for you, and you shall stay 
with us, if you will, all night." 

8. Then was the old man glad. He came 
in ; he sat by the fire ; some food and warm 
tea were got for him ; and though the wind 
still blew, and the snow still fell, he ate and 
talked and smiled. 

9. He told us tales of his young days ; of 
the scenes he had gone through, both on 
sea and land ; and so much did we like to 
hear him talk that we sat up with him till 
it was quite late. 

10. The old man slept in our house that 
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night ; and the next day, as soon as he had 
had his breakfast, he thanked us for all 
we had done for him, and bade us good-by. 





LESSON 


IV. 




white 


loved 


meal 


lawn 


right 


look 


meat 


walk 




THE WHITE 


OWL. 





1. Once I had an owl, a white owl; and 
he was so tame he loved to be with me. 
His home was in a tree not far from my 
house, and each day he came to see me. 

2. An owl does not love the sun, for he 
can see best in the dark ; but my owl was 
so fond of me that he came to see me in 
the day-time. 

3. It was fun to see him come up the 
walk to my house. He did not look to the 
right or to the left ; but hop, hop, hop, he 
came to me, and I gave him bits of meat, 
and he liked the bits of meat, and made a 
good meal. 

4. Then he would come and sit on my 
desk ; and he would take up a pen and peep 
in at the ink-stand, as if he too would like 

2* 
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to write; and he would wink at me in a 
way to make me laugh. 

5. It was fine fun to see the owl sit and 
wink ; he looked so wise ! I do not think 
any one was ever quite as wise as that owl 
looked. 

6. When he had sat a long time he would 
hop down from the desk, and hop out on 
the lawn ; and then he would turn to wink 
at me once more, as much as to say, '' Good- 
by, till the next time we meet." 

7. Then he would hop down the walk till 
he came to the tree ; and then he would fly 
up in the tree, and sit there where he could 
not see the sun. 

8. By and by he would shut his eyes and 
go to sleep; for he slept in the day-time 
most. I loved my white owl, and I think 
he loved me. 



LESSON V. 

fright known search looked 
folks stopped scared beasts 

THE LION AND THE FOX. 

1. There was once a fox who had never 
seen a lion ; and so, when he saw a lion for 
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the first time, this fox was so scared that 
he did not know what to do. 

2. The lion did him no harm; and the 
fox crept off out of the way, and ran to his 
hole, and there hid. 

3. He stayed in his hole a long while, till 
he found he must go in search of food, and 
then he crept out. He did not see any- 
thing to make him afraid. 

4. But, some days after this, the fox once 
more met the same lion ; and this time the 
fox was not quite so scared. 

5. He looked the great king of beasts in 
the face, and, instead of creeping away in 
fright, as before, trotted off slowly, and even 
stopped to look round. 

6. A third time the fox met the lion; 
and this time went up to him as if there 
was nothing to fear; as much as to say, 
"Good-morning, Sir Lion, how do you do 
this fine day ? I hope all the folks at home 
are well." The lion did not hurt the little 
fox. 

7. Thus we see that habit cures fear. So 
I have known a little boy run away from a 
cow; but, after seeing the cow twice or 
thrice, the boy was not afraid. 
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LESSON VI. 

while helps ledge once 
where lamps flute prayers 



THE BOY OF THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

1. How would you like to live in a light- 
house with the sea all round you ? How 
would you like to hear the winds of March 
sweep over the wild waves, and you all the 
while shut up where you could not step 
your foot on dry land ? 

2. I know a boy who lives in a light- 
house. He is not nine years old, and his 
name is George. His father is the man 
who keeps the light-house. 

3. George helps him clean the lamps. 
When the fc^ is thick, George pulls the fog- 
bell. That is to warn the folks in the ships 
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" • _______ 

to keep off from the ledge of rocks that lie 
near. 

4. You would laugh to see the room 
George hsis to sleep in, it is so small. It 
is but five feet long, and less than five feet 
wide; yet George finds space in it for a 
chest, a box of books, a chair, a spy-glass, 
a flute, a flower-pot and a bird in a cage. 

5. At times, the wind blows so hard as 
to dash the waves high up, and wet the 
glass of his window in this small room. 
Then the light-house will shake — shake as 
if it would fall. 

6. It did fall once, when it was not as 
strong as now. But George does not fear. 
At night he says his prayers, and lies down 
to sleep, calm and glad, though the storm 
roars and the waves rise and foam. 

7. As soon as the days grow mild, George 
will go in his boat to the shore, and have a 
good run on the beach. How glad he will 
be to see the grass spring up, and the trees 
begin to bud, and the birds to hop from 
twig to twig ! 

8. For long weeks he must look out on 
the wild waves ; but soon he will scent the 
new-mown hay and the flowers. 
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LESSON VII. 

clothes school win^dow o-bey 
laughed road mo^ment re-ply 

LEARN TO OBEY. 

1. There was a boy at our school, whose 
name was John Gay. He used to wear an 
old cloth cap and a long white apron. 

2. The boys laughed at him because of 
that apron. But John laughed back, and 
said, *'He laughs best who laughs last." 
*' What do you mean by that ?" asked the 
boys. " Live and learn/' he replied. 

3. His mother was poor, and John did 
not like to see her all day at work at the 
wash-tub. He found he could save her 
much work if he kept his clothes clean. So 
he used to wear that apron. 

4. What did he care because the boys 
laughed? "The best of it is, my mother 
can laugh too, when she finds I make so 
little work for her,'' thought John. 

5. One day John went with his mother 
in a railroad car to the city. John put 
his head out of the window of the car for 
a moment. "Take your head in, my son," 
said she. 
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6. Quick as a flash he drew his head in. 
He did not stop to ask, *' Why can I not 
keep my head out?" He minded his 
mother at once, and without a why. 

7. Well, he saved his life by it; for a 
stone post, which he had not seen, was in 
the way, and, as the car was moving, his 
head would have hit the post if he had not 
at once done as his mother told him to do, 

8. " Now, John," said she, **you see why it 
is I have brought you up to obey me at once, 
even when you did not wish to obey, and 
when you could not see a cause for my 
words. To your habit of obeying, you now 
Dwe your life." 



THE HUNTER'S HORN. 

This is the horn of the hunter so gay ; 

He gets up from bed at the break of the day, 

He mounts his good horse and gallops away. 

He has a small gun that is slung to his back ; 

And after him run his dogs, Tiger and Jack. 

Fly, birds ! scamper, deer ! and get out of his track I 
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LESSON VIII. 

eyes eVencevn) tum^ble e-rect 
bright heav^en (hev'n) gen^tle a-bove 



WHAT A CHILD HAS. 

I. 

I HAVE two eyes, so bright and clear, 
And they see things far off and near ; 
The bird, the tree, the flower so small. 
And the blue sky bent over all : 
God gave these two bright eyes to me, 
And His are all things that I see. 

IL 

Two ears have I upon my head, 
For me to hear what may be said; 
To hear my mother's words so mild, 
"Be good and gentle, oh, my child!'' 
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To hear my father say, "Come here, 
My child, for thou to me art dear." 

III. 
I have one mouth, as all may see, 
But well its use is known to me; 
For I can talk with it all day. 
And all that I may think can say: 
Can laugh, and sing, and, morn and even, 
Can pray to God above in heaven. 

IV. 

I have two hands, so soft and white ; 
This is the left, and this the right; 
Five little fingers stand on each. 
With which to feel, to hold, to reach ; 
But when I grow as tall as you, 
A deal of work they then will do. 

V. 
I have two feet at my command. 
With which to walk, to run, to stand; 
And should I tumble down, why, then 
I must with speed jump up again! 
But when I grow erect and strong. 
Quite boldly I shall march along. 

Vi. 
One heart I have, and here it is! 
A little heart brimful of bliss ; 
Father and mother it loves so well! 
Who gave this warm heart I can tell : 
This heart was given by Grod above, 
The same who gave me life ^^ love I 

8 
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LESSON IX. 

her bird word first 

were heard worm durst 

learn earth worse serve 



HOLD ON, BOY. 

1. Look at the man and the boy on 
the back of that fine horse! How fast 
they go ! I hope the horse will not trip. If 
he should trip and fall, the man and the 
boy would get hurt. 

2. Why do they ride so fast ? You shall 
hear. The boy was sent a long way with 
a note, which he was told to leave at a 
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man's house. He left the note; but, on his 
way home, the sky grew dark. 

3. *'I think it will rain soon,'' thought 
the boy; and, as he thought this, he saw a 
man on the back of a horse. '* Will you let 
me ride with you ?" asked the boy. 

4. ''Yes, my lad," said the man; "give 
me your hand, and jump. It will rain fast 
soon. Hold on tight to my back, and I 
will leave you at your house." 

5. So the boy gave a jump, and got on. 
the back of the horse; and off they went, 
the horse galloping, galloping so swiftly 
that they could hardly see the trees as they 
seemed to dart by. 

6. Soon the boy saw his own dear home, 
and said to the man, ''Please stop here, sir, 
and let me get oftV So the man stopped, 
and the boy got off and said, "Will you not 
come in, sir? It will rain soon. Come in 
and stay till the rain is over. Let me put 
your horse in the stable." 

7. " No, I thank you, my lad," said the 
man ; " I must ride a mile farther before I 
stop. So good-by." And off the good 
horse went, and bore the man so swiftly 
that they were soon out of sight. 
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LESSON X. 

catch ea/ly morn''ing fif^'ty 

build breakfast blos^som twit^ter 

THE SPRING MORNING. 

1. Oh, the bright spring morning! Do 
not lie in bed. See, the sun shines in on 
the wall. How it lights up the room, and 
makes all seem glad I 

2. Hark I Do you not hear the birds? 
I think there must be fifty of them on the 
trees near by. I drove off the old cat be- 
cause she tried to catch them. 

3. The birds now build their nests, and 
they do it with a will. They do not sigh 
and mope over their work. Oh no! they 
sing, they twitter. I wonder what they are 
saying to one another. 

4. Cornel Are you not dressed? Here 
is my cap, and here is your straw hat. Now 
I will tell you what we will do. 

5. You know that mother loves the scent 
of fresh violets. I can show you a place 
in the woods where we can pluck enough to 
fill this vase. 

6. Then we will put the vase of flowers 
on the table, by the side of mother's plate, 
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SO that when she comes down to breakfast 
she can smell them and see them. 

7. "Oh, the sweet, fresh violets I'' she 
will cry. '*Who got them for me? Who 
put them here? Did my little girls 
do it?'' 

8. And then I will say, '* Kate and I rose 
early this morning, and went to the wood, 
and plucked them for you, and we hope you 
will be pleased with them/' 

9. Come, my sister! The wind is fi*om 
the west, and soft and mild. See the buds 
of the maple tree, how they are swelling I 
The tree will soon be in full leaf. The 
lilacs, too, and the apple trees, will be in 
blossom soon. 



THE VIOLETS. 

On the warm hillnaides, after the snow, 
There do the dear little violets grow; 
Hiding their modest and beautiful heads 
In the dry grass, or in soft mossy beds. 

Sweet as the roses, and blue as the sky, 

There do they nestle, so tender and shy ; 

Yet their sweet secret they do not keep quite : 

Their odor reveals where they hide firom the sight. 
3* 
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LESSON XI. 

speech nobble whoFly e-nough 
beast faithful ty^rant a-gainst 



CRUELTY TO HORSES. 

1. Though I am only a boy, I would like 
to make a speech against being crael to 
horses. I think there are too many men 
who treat horses badly. 

2. The horse is a noble animal. See how 
he will tug and strive to drag a heavy load ! 
See how he will strain every nerve to go 
fast, to please his driver I 

3. The other day I saw a man in the 
street whip a horse till the poor beast 
trembled all over. This horse was trying 
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to drag a cart-load of bricks up a steep hill. 
He did not go fast enough, and his cruel 
driver lashed him without mercy. 

4. One cold day in winter I saw a horse 
standing in the street, and shivering. He 
had been driven till he was quite warm, 
and then his careless driver had left him 
without a blanket, where the icy wind blew 
till it chilled the poor, patient beast 
through and through. 

5. If we would know what the horse be- 
comes when kindly treated, we should see 
him in the tents of the Arabs. Here he plays 
with the children, or steps over their sleep- 
ing forms so carefully as not to hurt them. 

6. God has given us the horse to serve 
us, and what a faithful servant he is I He 
is wholly in our power. We can torment 
him, we can kill him, if we please, but let 
us not suppose that cruelty to any dumb 
animals is a small sin in the sight of the 
all-merciful Father. 

7. Show me a boy who is cruel to horses, 
and I will show you a boy who will grow 
up a bad man and a tyrant. The true 
gentleman is always kind to his horses. 
The merciful man is merciful to his beast. 
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LESSON XII. 

beard goat butt nar^row 

shrubs glove thrown always 



THE WISE GOATS. 

1. The goat is to be found in most parts of 
the world. On high hills, where he springs 
from cliflf to cliff, he may at times be seen. 

2. The goat has long horns and a long 
beard. His hair is for the most part black 
and white, or pale brown, with a black 
stripe down his back. 

3. He will climb steep rocks to find the 
shrubs on which he loves to feed. He eats 
grass, too, and the bark of trees. 

4. The goat can be made tame, but if we 
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tease him, he will butt at us with his horns. 
His flesh is good for food, and the milk of 
his mate is sweet, and of use in sickness. 
We call a young goat a kid, and of its skin 
we make gloves. 

5. The Cashmere goat is found in the 
country of that name ; and the wool of this 
goat is used for making the famous Cash- 
mere shawl. It takes a year to make a sin- 
gle Cashmere shawl of the best kind. 

6. On the trunk of a tree thrown over a 
deep stream two goats once met, each 
wanting to go his own way. 

7. If two men had met so, they might 
have had hard words. One might have 
said, "Give way to Toef^ and the other 
might have said, "No, you give way to me.'' 

8. What did these wise goats do ? Why, 
one of them just knelt down and let the 
other one jump over him. Each then went 
on his way in peace. 

9. Was not this much better than fight- 
ing? Was it not better than the words 
that passed between two men who met on a 
narrow walk? "I never give way for a 
knave,'' said one. " I always do," said the 
other, moving out of the way. 
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LESSON XIII. 

learn ought fair rouse 

heard thought chair drawl 



THE TWO SPEAKEES. 

1. I HAVE heard of two men who went 
forth to take a long walk through a fair land. 
One of the men went just to get rid of his 
time; but the other went to see and to 
learn, and to find things to love. 

2. When these men came back from their 
walk all the folks in the house drew near to 
hear them speak. *' Tell us now," said the 
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folks, **what you have seen in your long 
walk?'' 

3. And then the man who went just to 
get rid of his time, and who did not give 
his thought to what was before him, seated 
himself in a chair, and with eyes cast down, 
said, '' Oh, I can't say I saw much. I saw 
green trees, blue skies, hills, plains, streams, 
birds atid flowers." 

4. He said this with a drawl of his voice, 
as if it were hard work for him to get the 
words out of his mouth; and so they fell 
dull on the ears of those who heard them, 
and did not bring up to mind any joyful 
thought, 

5. And the folks all said, "What a stupid 
time you must have had I I am glad we 
were not with you in your walk." 

6. Then they turned to the man who had 
gone forth to see and to learn and to find 
things to love. ''And what did you see in 
your long walk?" they asked. 

7. This man stood up erect, and his eyes 
beamed with joy; and he put up his hand 
and said, in a brisk, glad tone, *' Oh, I can say 
I saw much : I saw green trees, blue skies, 
hills, plains, streams, birds and flowers." 
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8. He gave to each word a tone as if he 
loved the thing he told of; and so, though 
the words he spoke were the same as those 
of the other man, they seemed very different 
to his hearers, and brought up bright scenes 
and glad thoughts. 

9- The folks all said, ^'What a gay, 
happy time you must have had ! We wish 
we had been with you in your walk." 

10. Now, from this story you may learn 
that you ought to give your mind to what 
you read ; for the words spoken in a dull 
tone will fall dull on the ears, but the very 
same words, if you speak them with the 
right tone and force, may rouse and please 
your hearers. 

LESSON XIV. 

chirp wheat plen^ty self^ish 
wait steal plainly hon^est 

THE LITTLE BIRD. 
I. 

I CAN see you, little bird, 

For your chirp I plainly heard; 

Tell me, did you mean to say, 

" Give me something this cold day V' 
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11. 

That I will — ^and plenty, tool 
All these seeds IVe kept for you; 
Come and get them; here's a treat; 
I will wait and see you eat. 

III. 

Men say that you steal their com; 
That their plums you do not scorn; 
That you pick, with selfish care, 
All the best ones for your share, 

IV, 

Oh what tales I hear of you ! 
Cfhirp, and tell me, are they true? 
Bobbing all the summer long — 
Don't you think it yery wrong? 



Yet you seem an honest bird ; • 
Do not fret at what IVe heard ; 
Now no cherries you can eat ; 
Now you cannot steal our wheat, 



So I will not try to know 
What you did so long ago ; 
There's your breakfast ; eat away ; 
Come again another day. 
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LESSON XV. 

aunt grieved learned prized 
friend wronged picked missed 

DO NOT STEAL. 

!• Ruth was one day taking a walk with 
her aunt and sister, when she picked up a 
card on which were printed the words, Thou 
shaU not steal. 

2. She did not think much of it at the 
time. She walked on, holding the card in 
her hand, until she came to a house with a 
fence before it. 

3. And there, close to the fence, was a 
rose-bush. It leaned over the road, and 
on its top was a beautiful white rose in full 
bloom. 

4. '*0h, I must have that rose," said 
Ruth ; and she put forth her hand to pluck 
it. But her aunt drew back her hand, and 
pointing to the card, said, ''Look I What 
does it say V^ 

5. Then Ruth looked, and read the words, 
Thou shaU not steal; and she felt grieved 
that she had come so near to breaking that 
great command. 
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6. While they stood by the fence, an old 
lady came out from the house, and said, 
" I cannot give you that rose, my dear, for 
I have saved it for a sick friend. But if 
you will come into my garden, I will give 
you a moss-rose which I think you will like 
quite as well as this white one." 

7. Euth, with her sister and aunt, went 
into the garden, and the old lady gave them 
many beautiful roses. How glad was Euth 
that she had not wronged the old lady by 
breaking the command. Thou shaU not steal! 

8. Do not be tempted to take even a very 
small thing without asking leave from the 
owner. Sometimes a small thing is much 
prized and missed. Be as careful in small 
things as in large. 



LESSON XVI. 

feath^'er watch^'ing raVen 

mis^chief doHar ga/den 

THE RAVEN. 

1. The raven belongs to the family of the 
crows. I think you could hardly tell him 
from a crow. His feathers are quite black. 
He is bold and cunning, and a great thief. 
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2. Like some bad boys, he is fond of mis- 
chief. A man once drew forth his pocket- 
book, while a tame raven looked on, as if 
watching for sport. 

3. The man dropped a dollar bill on the 
ground. The raven ran and picked it up, 
and the man ran after him ; but the sly 
bird flew up on a tree, and there tore the 
bill in pieces. 

4. The same man was one day in his 
garden, trying to prop up a plant, when the 
same raven came by and knocked away the 
prop with his bill. Every time the man 
propped up the plant the bird would knock 
it down. 

5. The raven may be tamed and taught 
to utter words, and to whistle. A raven 
was once kept in a barber's shop, and would 
cry out to people as they came in, " Pay 
your money ! Pay your money !" 

6. Some years ago, on a winter day, some 
boys were throwing snow-balls at one an- 
other. A tame raven that had flown away 
from a distant house stood on a stump, and 
seemed to watch the sport. 

7. All at once the raven cried out, " Hurra 
for our side!" The boys, who had never 
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heard that a raven could speak, were so 
much alarmed that they all ran home. 

8. As the boys ran, this queer bird made 
a noise very much like a laugh ; and that 
only made them run the faster. 

9. The man who owned the raven had 
taught him to utter the words which fright- 
ened the boys. If these boys had known 
as much as you do now, I think they would 
not have been frightened. 



LESSON XVII. 

bought hatched pleased rab^bit 
broods killed tried chick^en 



ALBERT'S PETS. 

1. Albert is fond of pets. First he kept 
rabbits, and for a time they pleased him 
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well. He used to feed them with meal and 
fresh greens. 

2. He took great care of them ; and once 
or twice a week the boys of his school would 
come and look at them. 

3. But the rabbits did not behave well, 
and Albert at last got tired of them. Then 
he sold them and bought some hens ; and, 
when the spring came, he thought he would 
try to raise some chickens. 

4. The hens were glad to help him do 
this; and they sat on the eggs till two 
broods of nice little chickens were hatched 
out. But soon Albert began to miss some 
of them. 

5. He found that taking care of hens and 
chickens was not all sport. First an old 
rat made his way into the hen-pen, and 
killed four of the poor little things. 

6. No sooner had Albert got rid of the 
rat than a cat from a house near by took 
oflf three more of his chicks. Then a snake 
caught another one and swallowed it. 

7. Albert sent his dog Spite after the 
cat; and Spite gave her a good shaking, 
but that did not give Albert back his 
chickens. 
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. 8. So he sold all that the rat and the cat 
and the snake had left, and with the money 
he bought a mocking-bird that had been 
brought from Florida- 

9. Albert thinks he has made a good 
trade at last. I must tell you all about 
this bird one of these days. His name is 
Joko, a name he got because he is so fond 
of his jokes. 

10. He will, cluck like a hen, and then 
the hens will run this way and that, in the 
hope of having a feast on a good fat worm. 
By and by he will mew like a cat, and Spite 
will start and look round. Then Joko will 
make a noise like the creak of a wheel that 
wants greasing. 

11. But I cannot now tell you of all the 
jokes that Joko loves to play. He can sing 
very sweetly when he chooses. 

12. I will end with a story which Albert 
told me the other day. A little boy, while 
trying to reach Joko's cage, fell down from 
a stool and hurt himself. Albert lifted him, 
crying, and said, "Don't cry, my little 
fellow; it will all be well to-morrow." 
"Well,'' said the boy, "then I will not 
cry to-morrow." 
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LESSON xvm. 
baUoon high^er bask^et pulled 
a-bout slowly ffrievlng: valve 



THE CHILDEEN IN A BALLOON, 

1. Some years ago, in a town at the West, 
a man had a balloon; and he would let 
people go up in it w^hile he held it by a long 
rope, so that he could pull the balloon back 
to the earth at will. 

2. Once a little girl, about six years old, 
and her brother, about four, thought they 
would like to go up in the balloon just a 
short way, not much higher than the top 
of an apple tree. 
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3- So their father lifted them into the 
basket of the balloon, and it rose while the 
man held it by a rope. But all at once he 
let the rope slip out of his hands. 

4. Then up, up, sprang the balloon, carry- 
ing the children up to the blue sky, far, far 
away from their dear father and mother. 

5. There was no rope by which they 
could be pulled back to the ground, The 
balloon rose so high that the trees and the 
houses and the people on the earth looked 
like small specks. 

6. The two children began to cry, and 
the little boy looked over the edge of the 
basket ; but his sister pulled him back for 
fear that he would fall out. They did not 
know what to do. 

7. It soon began to grow quite cold. 
The children found some bread, and ate it. 
Then the boy grew sleepy. At last the 
bright sun sank, and it was dark night. 
The children both went to sleep. 

8. The next morning, when they woke 
and found themselves high up in the air, 
they hardly knew what to make of it. By 
and by the girl saw a string and pulled it. 
This moved a valve that let the gas out, 
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and the balloon began to sink slowly down 
to the earth. 

9. At last the basket hit the top of a 
tree ; and the children saw men and women 
running this way and that to catch hold of 
the rope which hung from the basket. 

10. Soon a man caught hold of the rope, 
and the balloon was drawn down, and the 
children were taken out. How glad they 
were I 

11. Their father and mother, who had 
been grieving all night, came to meet them, 
and there was joy on all sides. The folks of 
the town where the balloon was stopped 
fired guns and rang the bells, so glad were 
they to know the children were safe. 



GOING TO SLEEP. 

The sun has gone down, and the birds are asleep. 
And so are the cows and the pretty white sheep : 
The play-room is still — see the toys on the shelf — 
And Henry is left in his bed by himself. 

And is he afraid in the dark ? Not at all I 
He feels very sure there are friends within call. 
Besides, he forgets not to whisper his prayer 
To God for protection, for pardon and care. 
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LESSON XIX. 

chim^'ney coun^'try or^ange goes 
morn^ing weath^er bloT/ing south 



CHIMNEY-TOPS. 
I. 
" Ah ! the morning is gray ; 
And what kind of a day 
Is it likely to be?" 
"You must look up, and see 
What the chimney-tops say. 

II. 

"If the smoke from the mouth 
Of the chimney goes south, 
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'Tis the north wind, that blows 
From the country of snows: 

Look out for rough weather ; 
The cold and the north wind 

Are always together. 

III. 
"If the smoke pouring forth 
From the chimney goes north, 
A mild day it will be, 
A warm time we shall see: 

The south wind is blowing 
From lands where the orange 
And fig trees are growing. 

IV. 

"But, if west goes the smoke, 
Get your water-proof cloak 
And umbrella about: 
'Tis the east wind that's out. 

A wet day you will find it: 
The east wind has always 

A storm close behind it 

V. 
"But if east the smoke flies, 
We may look for blue skies: 
Soon the clouds will take flight, 
'Twill be sunny and bright. 

The sweetest and best wind 
Is surely that fair-weather 
Bringer, the west wind." 
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LESSON XX. 

po^ny field cheat breath 

go^'ing turned sweet calves 

WAS JACK LAME? 

1. Our little white pony, Jack, was a 
good pony, but he was a sly one too. One 
fine morning in the month of May I was 
out for a ride, when Jack began to trot 
lame. 

2. "Oh, poor, poor Jack!'' cried I, *'how 
lame you are ! This will never do. Tou 
must not trot if you are lame. Tou must 
walk, and we will turn and go home at 
once.'' 

3. The sly Jack was glad when I said we 
must go home ; and as soon as I turned his 
head, and he saw that the way led to his 
barn where there was good fresh hay for 
him, he began to trot as well as ever. 

4. " How is this, Jack ?'' thought I ; ** you 
are lame when we are going away from 
home, but not lame when we are going 
home. I think you must want to go and 
play and eat grass in the field ; and that is 
why you make believe you are lame." 

5 
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5. But I took him home; and the boys 
led him into the barn, and called my father 
and our man James, and they looked at 
Jack and found he was not lame at all. He 
had been trying to cheat me. 

6. The next time Jack makes believe he 
is lame, I shall know what to do : I shall 
let him know that I have a whip. The 
whip is a fit thing for the horse, or the man, 
who cheats. 

MAY MORNING. 

Welcome, welcome, lovely May I 
With breath so sweet and smiles so gay; 
With sun and dew and gentle showers — 
Welcome, welcome, month of flowers! 

I love to hear from every spray 
The little birds sing, "Welcome, May!'' 
The merry calves are fiill of glee; 
So is the little busy bee. 

The snow that on the hill-side lay 
Has fled before the sun of May, 
And there, with shining dew-drops wet, 
We now may see the violet. 

Come, young and old, come forth and say. 
With heart and voice," Now welcome, May I" 
Sing, birds, your song, to nature true. 
And help our hearts to mount with you. 
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LESSON XXI. 

breeze sea^'son pleas^'ant ex-cept 
straight fly^'ing lin^'gered be-sides 

THE LAST SWALLOW. 

1. All the swallows 
were flying off to the 
South, except one dear 
little swallow ; and he 
stayed on the wall, and 
looked round on the 
pleasant fields where 
he had been living; 
and he did not want 
to leave them. 

2. Besides, he knew a little boy and girl 
who used to feed him ; and he thought they 
would miss him if he flew off many long, 
long miles to the South, where there is no 
snow, 

3. The other swallows called out to hi in 
to come, and fly off with them to the sunny 
South. Their cry may have meant, 

"Follow, follow, follow, 
Swallow, swallow, swallow!" 
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But Still he lingered, and did not care to 
go ; and so he did not heed their song. 

4. Then a black cloud came over the 
sky, and a chill breeze swept down over the 
earth ; and the little swallow felt that this 
must be the breath of old winter of whom 
he had heard so much, and for whom all 
the birds of his family had a dislike. 

5. But the little swallow had a mind to 
stay and see what winter was like. So he 
stayed till it was too late for him to join his 
friends; and then he thought to himself, 
** Oh, I don't like this at all I The grass is 
all white ; and where are all the flies gone ? 
What shall I do for food V 

6. The boy and girl who had been so 
kind saw him and showed that they would 
be glad to take care of him. He flew round 
their heads once, twice, three times, as if 
to say, "Good-by, dear little friends I I 
will be back again next spring when the 
violets are in bloom.'' 

7. Then the last swallow of the season 
flew off in a straight line for the South, and 
left the rude, cold winter behind him ; and 
flew, and flew, till he found all his fellow- 
swallows where the trees and bushes were 
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yet green ; and his friends were all glad to 
see him, for they had feared he was lost. 



LESSON XXII. 

guests fetch whined er^rand 
gloves doubt looked some^'thing 

HOW A TRICK WAS PLAYED ON A DOG. 

1. My friend, Mr. Hay, had a dog of 
whom he was fond ; and the dog was fond 
of Mr. Hay, and would do all that he told 
him. One day some friends had come to 
dine with Mr. Hay. 

2. They spoke of the dog ; and Mr. Hay 
said that he had but to say, '*Dd this,'' or 
''Do that," and the dog would do it at 
once. 

3. " Let us see you try him now," said 
one of the guests. ''Tell him to do some- 
thing for you." "Wait awhile," said Mr. 
Hay, " and you shall see how Bob will try 
to mind me." 

4. So Mr. Hay went into the hall, and 
he took from the stand in the hall his hat, 
and his great-coat, and his gloves, and his 

5* 
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stick ; and he put them by in a place where 
the dog could not find them ; and then he 
came back to the room and called, *'Bob, 
Bob, Bob !" That was the dog's name. 

5. And Bob came and stood by Mr. Hay ; 
and looked in his face, as much as to say, 
**Here I am. What do you want?'' And 
Mr. Hay said, " Bob, go and fetch me all 
my things out of the hall." 

6. Oflf ran the dog. Soon the folks heard 
him run up the hall, and down the hall, 
and round the hall ; and then he stood still. 
By and by he came back. 

7. He now went up to Mr. Hay and 
whined, as much as to say, ** I have been 
in the hall, and I have looked here and I 
have looked there, but I can find none of 
your things." 

8. Then Mr. Hay spoke loud — as if he 
were cross — and said, *'Why don't you 
mind me, sir ? Go and fetch me my things 
from the hall. Go, I say!" 

9. Off went poor Bob, as he was bid; 
but this time he went slowly, as if he w^ere 
in doubt. Once more they heard him go 
up the hall, and down the hall, and round 
the hall, pat-a-pat, pat-a-pat. 
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10. Then he was still for a short time ; 
but soon they heard a noise — ^bump, bump, 
bump ; thump, thump, thump ! '' What is 
the dog at now ?^' cried all the folks. 

11. Bump, bump, bump ; thump, thump, 
thump: more and more near came the 
sound, till at last there was a push and a 
pull, and the door gave way, and in came 
Bob with a great chair from the hall. 

12. Then he ran up to Mr. Hay, and 
whined, as much as to say, "There, sir! that 
is all I can find Is that what you want, 
when you tell me to get your things ? If 
that is not what you want, I do not know 
what it is. Tour things are not there.'' 

13. "Poor old Bob! Gk)od old Bob!'' 
said Mr. Hay ; "you have done your best. I 
put the things where you could not find 
them, Bob. It was a shame to play you 
such a trick, was it not, old Bob ?" 

14. And Bob howled, as much as to say, 
"Yes, it was too bad. It grieves me to 
know you would play me such a trick. It 
was a shame to send such a wise dog as I 
am on a fool's errand. It was not like you 
to do so bad a thing." 

15. The folks all laughed to hear Bob 
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howl out his grief at the trick. But he was 
not sad long. Mr. Hay gave him a bone 
to pick; and then Bob forgave the trick, 
and was glad. 



LESSON XXIII. 

board glowed oft^erKo^n) con-ceit 

borne flowed warn^ing de-sire 

thirst shade hurtful heat^ed 



THE COLD SPRING. 

1. On a hot day in summer William was 
running along a dusty road. His cheeks 
glowed with heat, and he felt quite thirsty. 
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"Oh, for a drink of good cold water!" 
thought he. 

2. At that moment he came to a bend 
in the road, and saw, in the shade of a 
large oak tree, a spring which flowed, 
bright as silver, from a rock. 

3. William had often been told that a 
person ought not to drink cold water when 
he is very hot. Over the spring was a 
board, on which were written these words : 
''Pause before drinking, if you are heated, 
and rest in the shade till you are cooiy 

4. But William was proud, and took no 
heed of this warning. ** I crave the water 
so much," thought he, ** it cannot fail to do 
me good." 

5. And so he gave way to his thirst, and 
drank freely of the cold water. It harmed 
him so much that he fell in a fit, and lay 
on the ground. He was borne quite ill to 
his home, and there had to keep his bed 
for some days. 

6. "Ah, who could have thought," he 
groaned, as he lay sick in bed — " who could 
have thought that a spring of pure water 
would have held a gift so hurtful!" 

7. But William's father said, "It is not 
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the pure spring that was the cause of your 
sickness ; it was your own self-conceit, your 
own unchecked desire. All is given to us 
in mercy, but our own folly may change 
good into evil." 



LESSON XXIV. 

squir^rel sum^mer sought fur 
naugh^'ty raiFroad lived one 

THE TWO SQUIRRELS. 
I. 

Ther^ were two squirrels that lived in a wood : 
The one was naughty, the other was good. 

II. 
The naughty one's name was Dandy Jim : 
His mother was very fond of him. 

III. 
The good one's name was Johnny Black : 
He had beautiful fiir upon his back, 
And he never went near the railroad track. 

IV. 
But Dandy Jim — ^how was it with him ? 
He ran away one summer day 
Over the hills and far away. 
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V. 

His mother sought for him far and near, 
But never a word of Jim could she hear. 

VI. 

He never came back ; for, crossing the track. 
The railroad cars ran over him, 
And that was the end of Dandy Jim. 

VII. 

But Johnny Black, he always came back 
Whenever he went from home away : 
He thought at home was the place to stay. 

VIII. 

He minded his mother — ^because, you see, 
He felt that his mother knew better than he. 



THE CRUST OF BREAD. 

I MUST not throw upon the floor 

The crust I cannot eat, 
For many little hungry ones 

Would think it quite a treat. 

For willful waste makes woeful want, 

And I may live to say, 
"Oh how I wish I had the bread 

That once I threw away!" 
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LESSON XXV. 



crumb rob^in piFlow church 
dumb heav^y peo^'ple mouth 
come an^gry pock^et brisk 



THE MAN WHO LOVES BIRDS. 

1. I KNOW of a man of the name of Fox, 
who has so won the love of the birds in the 
fields and woods near his place that they 
will fly to meet him when he calls them. 

2. They know he has crumbs for them in 
his pockets, and they will hop about him 
till he feeds them. Once a robin was so 
bold and tame as to fly up to his mouth 
and peck at the bread he held between his 
teeth. 
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3. The birds have been known to fly into 
his bed-room soon after sunrise, and hop on 
to his pillow, and chirp, as much as to say, 
"Get up I get up! It is time to get up! 
The sun is up and we want our breakfast." 

4. Sometimes on a Sunday they will fly 
singing after him all the way to church; 
and they would follow him into his pew if 
they were not afraid of the people. 

5. When he is with his little girl in the 
garden, these bird friends will follow them 
about, and sing sweet songs. See what 
love will do ! But if you would win love, 
you must give love. 

6. Even dumb animals know when you 
speak kindly to them. Once I saw a man 
beat a horse who was trying to drag a 
heavy load. The man was angry, and he 
laid the lash on the poor horse so that the 
horse grew angry too, and would not pull. 

7. Then I went up and said, ** Leave this 
horse to me.'' And I patted the poor beast 
on the neck, and spoke kind words to him, 
and said, " Good old horse! He means to 
try do his best. There, sir ! Now for it ! 
Get up r 

8. And all at once the old horse, with a 

r 
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toss of his head and a mild look at me, as 
if to thank me, started off at a brisk pace, 
and the heavy load seemed to have become 
a light one. 



LESSON XXVI. 

aim ar^row shocked slip^'ping 
eye pas^'sion wrapped pitch^'fork 
tines or^dered meant per^son 

WHAT YOU SHOULD NEVER DO. 

1. Never aim an arrow at any person. 
I once knew a boy who aimed an arrow 
at his sister. He was only in play ; but he 
shot the arrow so that it hit her in the 
light eye and made her blind. 

2. Do not throw stones at any one. 
Never aim a pistol or gun at any one. It 
may be loaded, and may go off without 
your knowing it. Many a child has been 
killed in this way by boys who meant no 
harm. 

3. Should you go into a barn and use a 
pitch-fork, do not leave it in the hay in such 
a way that the tines, or sharp points, can 
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liiirt any one. There was once a man 
killed by falling onto the tines of a pitch- 
fork which a boy had left where it was 
hidden by the hay. 

4. Never play tricks on any one. A boy 
once wrapped himself in a sheet, and crept 
into the sleeping-room of his sister, who 
had just gone to bed. He frightened her 
so that she had fits. The boy was always 
very sad to think that by his folly he had 
made his sister suffer. 

5. Never do anything in a passion. 
There is a lady in England, who has about 
her all that can make life pleasant.- She 
has good children and good friends. But 
she is never seen to smile. Shall I tell you 
w^hy ? 

6. This is the reason: When she was 
quite a young child, much younger, I think, 
than you are, she was one day playing by 
herself with a cup and ball. Her baby 
brother wanted it. 

7. Her mother told her that she must 
give it up. This she did not wish to do. 
Her mother ordered her to do it ; and then 
the little girl, in a fit of anger, threw the 
ball at the baby. 
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8. It hit him on the side of the head and 
killed him. How shocked was the little 
girl when she learned what she had done I 
She fell sick, and it was thought she would 
not live. 

9. When she got well, she was very sad. 
She grew up, but never could play or smile. 
She is now a woman, but she does not smile. 
By giving way to a fit of anger when a child 
she was made sad for life. 



THE LITTLE RILL. 
I. 



KuN, run, thou little rill! 
Run and turn the village mill. 



II. 



Where the sheep love best to stray, 
Run and glitter all the day. 



Hi. 



Sing, sing to each child like me, 
There is nothing so small, 
In this world made for all. 

But that of some use it may be. 
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LESSON XXVII. 

shrill thrush guard pun^ish 
shrink builds hawk yeKlow 



THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

1. The American mocking-bird has been 
called the king of song. It can imitate the 
notes of other birds, but not the sound of 
the human voice. Its song is so rich, bold 
and varied that it is a constant surprise. 

2. The mocking-bird does not venture far 
North. It lives in the warm States of the 
South, where it is found in great numbers. 

3. It builds its nest in gardens, or near 
to some house or bam, for it is very fond of 
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grapes, cherries and other fruits. It does 
not fear the presence of man. 

4. The male bird will mount in the air 
and hover over his mate, and sing as if he 
would burst his little throat, pouring out 
note after note in imitation of all the birds 
of the forest. 

5. He is very fond of his young, and bold 
in their defense. I once saw three or four 
mocking-birds chase and punish a large 
black crow who had been trying to get at 
one of their nests. For a long while these 
birds gave the crow no peace. 

6. The mocking-bird belongs to the thrush 
family. The wood-thrash of the Northern 
States lives in thick woods, and is of a 
brown color, with dark spots on the breast 
and sides. His legs are yellow and his bill 
is brown. His song is sweet, though shrill. 

7. I have said the mocking-bird is bold. 
When the mother-bird has her young to 
guard, she does not fear to attack large 
birds. She has been known to chase cats 
and dogs, and does not shrink from hawks 
and snakes. 

8. My little friend Julia once saw a boy 
climb a tree to get at the nest of a mock- 
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ing-bird. The mother-bird flew round in a 
great rage at the sight. Julia told the boy 
to come down, but he would not mind her. 

9. Higher and higher he went up the 
tree, and at length put forth his hand to 
seize the nest, full as it was of little birds, 
stretching their bills wide apart, and eager 
to be fed. 

10. But just as the boy thought he could 
grasp the nest, the mother-bird flew in his 
face and hit him on the cheek with her bill 
so sharply as to draw from him a scream 
of pain. 

11. He came down from that tree much 
faster than he had gone up. Before he 
could reach the nest, he fell to the ground 
and hurt his leg so much that Julia had to 
help him home. "It served you right," 
was all that the folks said to him when 
they leamt what he had been doing. 



PRONOUNCING EXERCISE. 

A shrill shriek. A shred fix>m the shawl. Do not shrink. 
Wash the chaise. See the ships on the ocean. Calm your 
passions. Heed your actions. Be patient. (The sound of 
8h, as in ihrushy shaUy etc.« should be carefully rendered in 
suoh words as iihred, shriU, etc. I>o Hot say tred, iriUy 6to.) 
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LESSON XXVIII. 



I>i»-MiS8ED, Bent away. 
Al^wayb, at all times. 
Dbawl, slow utterance. 
Sneeb, a look or tone of disdain. 



Deaf (def ), hard of hearing. 
Mute, silent. 

Whirled, turned round rapidly. 
Earn, to acquire. 



WHAT IS THE USE? 

1. In the small town where I used to live 
there was a boy of my own age, whose 
name was Mark Fay. He was a large, 
strong boy, but he loved to eat and sleep 
more than to work or play. 

2. When he was asked why he did not 
give his mind to his task, he would say, 
with a drawl in his voice, " Oh, what's the 
use ?" And then he would yawn and take 
a nap, if he could get a chance. 

3. Once I said to Mark, **Why do you 
not learn to swim?" **0h, what's the 
use ?" said he. ** You may find out the use 
one of these days," said I. 

4. A week had not gone by, when, as his 
sister Jane stood on the bridge that crossed 
the brook near our school, the rail on which 
she leaned gave way, and she fell into the 
stream. 

5. Mark, who was quite near her at the 
time, did not know how to aid her ; so he 
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stared and screamed for help, while the 
poor girl sank and was whirled, on by the 
swift tide. 

6. John Brace, a small boy, not so old 
nor so large as Mark, saw Jane fall. He 
ran down the bank into the stream, swam 
to the spot where he saw Jane sink, and 
saved her life. 

7. I said to Mark, *' Not long since, when 
I urged you to learn to swim, you asked 
me, * What's the use?' Have you found out 
the use yet?" Mark hung his head and 
was mute. 

8. At school, when Mark saw us hard at 
work at our tasks, he would sometimes ask 
wdth a sneer, *' What's the use ?" 

9. He was always at the foot of the 
class; and, when the teacher asked him 
why he did not do better, Mark looked as 
if he would like to say, if he durst, "What's 
the use?" 

10. Well, the time came at last when he 
saw the use. How he wished then that he 
had seen it when he was a boy at school I 

11. On quitting school he tried to get a 
place where he could earn his bread. One 
man on whom he called for work said. 
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" I want a young man who can read well, 
which you do not. You may go." 

12. At one place Mark was told that he 
was not fit to be a clerk, for he did not 
write a good hand. At another place he 
was dismissed when it was found he could 
not do a simple sum in the Kule of Three. 

13. At length Mark got a place on a 
railroad. His work was to shut a gate as 
the train of cars came in sight, and to open 
the gate as soon as the train had passed. 

14. One day he said to himself, ''The 
train makes such a noise that every body 
can hear it coming ; so I will not shut the 
gate for this once. What's the use ?" 

15. He then leaned back in his chair and 
went to sleep. As the train rushed by, a cart 
came on the track, and a deaf man who 
drove it was killed through Mark's neglect. 

16. Mark was turned oflF in disgrace. He 
went round to the folks of the town, and 
asked them to help him, but he was met 
with the reply, ''What's the use?" 

17. If you would have other people help 
you, you must first learn to help yourself; 
and the best way to help yourself now is to 
attend to the task before you. 
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LESSON XXIX. 

ga/den foFlow faVor-ite 

cap^tive sun^shine beau^ti-ful 



THE BUTTERFLY. 

I. 

PooB little butterfly under the glass, 
You want to be out, flitting over the grass : 
You want to be out on your favorite flowers. 
To sip their sweet honey these warm summer hours: 
I'll not" keep you longer a captive ; and so. 
Butterfly, go I Butterfly, go 1 
Butterfly, butterfly, butterfly, go I 



II. 

Your wings are so beautiful, now they are spread ! 
How bright are the colors, brown, yellow and red 1 
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Go fly to the rose, and alight there, and sip 
The dew of its leaf with your little wee lip : 
Gro rest there and rock while the mild breezes blow. 
Butterfly, go I Butterfly, go I 
Butterfly, butterfly, butterfly, go I 

III. 

Your life is so short that it shall not be said 

I made it unhappy before it had fled. 

Go roam in the garden, go follow the bee. 

Go flit in the sunshine, enjoy all you see. 

In me, little thing, you shall not find a foe. 
Butterfly, go I Butterfly, go I 
Butterfly, butterfly, butterfly, go I 



HINTS FOR OBJECT LESSONS. 

Let pupils select the colors, brown, yellow, red, etc., from 
colored cards, silks, worsteds, etc., and call their names. How 
would all colors appear where there is no light? 

Encourage children to learn the feeling of different kinds 
of leaves, and of the blades of grass and grains. They may 
be asked to distinguish these by touch alone. Arrange on a 
table several substances, as cork, pine, oak, lead, copper, iron, 
stone, glass, leather, rubber, and let the children select, by 
feeling, the three softest articles, also the three hardest. By 
scratching articles with copper, let them say which are harder 
and which softer than copper. 

What is the beginning of a day called? The middle? 
The end? (Evening.) The time between the middle and 
end ? The time after evening ? (Though the time from sun- 
rise to sunset is popularly called a day, the natural day is the 
time occupied by one revolution of the earth on its axis, 
and is divided into twenty-four hours.) 
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LESSON XXX. 

ax^is ap-pear knit^ting or^ange 
re^al re-volve mid^dle lightning 

THE MOON ANP THE EARTH. 

1. "I HAVE not seen the moon all this 
week," said Kose to her mother. ** Tell me 
what has become of if 

2. *' It is now lighting the other side of 
the earth,'' replied her mother. 

3. " But why does it not light our side, 
too?'' asked Buth. 

4. ** This earth of ours," said her mother, 
*'is a large globe, and the sun does not 
light the whole of it at once. 

5. "When it is dark here, it is light on 
the opposite side of the earth ; and when it 
is light here, it is dark there. The earth 
revolves, or turns round, on its own axis 
every -twenty-four hours. 

6. "The axis is a line, real or supposed, 
that may pass through a body, so that the 
body may revolve on it. Pass a knitting- 
needle through the middle of an orange, 
and turn the orange over, and the needle 
is its axis. 

7. "You will soon see the moon again: 

7 
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you will first see a small part of it in the 
shape of a bow without a string. This 
piece of moon will seem to get larger and 
larger till it is quite round; then it will 
get smaller and smaller till it disappears. 

8. " We have what is called a new moon 
once a month — ^that is, once in four weeks. 
It is not really a new moon, but our dear, 
bright old friend come to look at us once 
more. 

9. *' While it is day, the sun lights the 
part of the world in which we live; and 
when it is night here, it lights the other 
part, on the other side of the earth. 

10. " The sun sheds down light upon us 
every day. We do not often see the sun 
when the rain is falling, but the sun is 
shining, all the same, high over the clouds. 

11. *' If you watch the moon when there 
are a few light clouds in the sky, you will 
see them pass before it, and just hide it 
like a thin veil; and it is the same with 
the sun, 

12. "When there are but a few thin 
clouds, we can see the sun shine through 
them ; but when the clouds are thick and 
dark, then we do not see the sun. 
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13. ''How much there is in the sky to 
look up to and admire ! — sun, moon, stars, 
clouds, rainbow and bright, clear blue sky." 



HINTS FOR OBJECT LESSONS. 

Do you always see the sun in the same part of the sky ? 
What is the shape of the sun? The moon ? Can you always 
see the moon at night? Can you ever see the moon in the 
day-time? Is the sky always blue? Have the clouds any 
color? 



LESSON XXXL 



Can't, can not 

FvB, I have. 

I'LL, I will. 

Scan, to obserre with care. 



Quail, to flinch ; to fear. 
Mb., a contraction of mister . 
Db-geive, to mislead ; to trick. 
Tempt, to put to trial. 



TRUTH IS BEST. 

Ralph. Here comes John, the boy who 
never tells a lie. Let me try him now on 
that point. What's the matter, John? 
Is the old cow hurt ? 

John. Tes, she has broken her leg. 

Ralph. How did she do it ? 

John. It was all my fault. Being in a 
hurry to get back to the play-ground to a 
game of foot-ball, I but half let down the 
bars. 
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Ralph. Well, the cow ought to have 
known enough to jump over without break- 
ing her leg. 

John. She would have got over safely 
enough if I had not hurried the cattle 
through. They crowded poor Norma, and 
made her stumble. 

Ralph. Well, you must not let the old 
man know how it came about. 

John. What do you mean exactly by that 
remark ? 

Ralph. Well, Norma is your father's best 
cow, and now he will have to kill her. 

John. Tes, I heard him say no later than 
last Tuesday that he would not take a 
hundred dollars for her. How shall I break 
the news to him ? 

Ralph. Tell him that you found the bars 
half down, and the cow lying there. 

John. That is the best advice you can 
give me, is it ? 

Ralph. Tell him, if you prefer, that while 
you were driving the cows, a boy threw a 
stone and hurried Norma over so that she fell. 

John. Look at me, Kalph 1 Look straight 
in my eyes. Well donel Ton do not 
quail. Now scan me from head to foot. 
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Ralph. I've done it, John, and must say 
you are not an ill-looking fellow. 

John. Tell me, then, in what part of me 
you see the sign of a coward. No, no! 
I'll tell my father the truth. It was all my 
fault. I was in a hurry, and I urged the 
cow on too fast, and made her break her 
leg. 

Enter Mr. Howard. 

Mr. Howard. As I came through the 
grove, boys, I heard all your talk. I was 
sorry, Ralph, to hear you urge John to 
deceive me. 

Ralph. I did it only to try him, sir, be- 
cause all the boys say he can't be made to 
tell a lie. 

Mr. Howard. I hope you are telling me 
the truth, Ralph; but it was wrong to 
tempt him even in fun. John, come here. 

John. Father, I can't tell you how sorry 
I am I was so careless. Our best cow is 
now so hurt that we shall have to kill her. 

Mr. Howard. Speak of it no more, my 
son. I would rather lose fifty cows than 
have my son tell an untruth. 

John. Now, Ralph, how should I have felt 
if I had deceived such a father I 
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Ralph. Forgive me, John, that I dreamed 
even in sport of tempting you. 

Mr. Howard. Lying is the vice of a 
coward. Be brave, my boys, and always 
speak the truth. 



LESSON XXXII. 

TtR^Ri-SB, a kind of dog. 
Bao-oage, the trunks, bags, etc., 
a traveler has on a journey. 



Skye (ski), one of the western 

islands of Scotland. 
Fawn, to court £Eiyor like a dog 



£t obt^xr-a and the contractions etc. or &c. denote artd the rest or amd 
•0 forth. 



MY DOG NICK. 

1. My dog Nick was from the Isle of Skye, 
and was called a Skye-terrier. I bought 
him in London. He had long hair, which 
was rather silky, of a slate color about the 
head, and hanging all over his eyes. 
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2. I stayed at a hotel the day I bought 
Nick. When I took him up to my room, I 
undid his chain and patted him, but he 
would have nothing to say to me. 

3. As soon as he was loose he went to 
my trank and smelt it with care ; then he, 
smelt my hat-box, bag and great-coat, 
going from one to the other, as if he wanted 
to see if their smells were alike. 

4. Then he came to me, and putting up 
his paws, smelt me all over ; after which he 
went back to the baggage to compare the 
smell. This seemed to make him feel sure 
that all was right ; for he came back to me, 
and jumping up on my lap, tried to lick my 
face. 

5. Then he raced about the- room, wag- 
ging his tail and barking; then he came 
back and fawned upon me. It was plain 
that he had made up his mind that I was 
his new master, and he took this way of 
showing that he owned me as such. 

6. After that he would follow me about 
as though he had known me all his life. I 
did not have to put his chain on when I 
took him out for a walk. It was clear now 
that I had got a dog of character. 
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7. If I went out and left him behind, he 
would be quite sad, unless, as often as he 
liked, he could go to my room to look at my 
things, so that he might be sure that I was 
to come back. Or he would go into the 
entry and look at the pegs to see if my 
great-coat hung there. 

8. One day the girl went into my room 
when I was out. She found Nick lying in 
a corner, with one paw on my cane, which 
was on the floor. Thinking it had fallen 
down, the girl stooped to pick it up ; but 
Nick showed his teeth and growled. He 
had knocked it down that he might have 
something of mine near him to guard. 

9. Soon I took Nick to my own home, 
and there we have taught him many nice 
tricks. If I tell him to lie down dead, he 
will turn over on his side and stay quite 
still, and look just like a dead dog. If I 
tell him to be alive again, he will start up 
and bark. 

10. He will stand up on his hind-legs 
and put out his fore-paw to shake hands 
with me. He will stand up with a piece 
of bread on his nose, toss it up and catch it 
at the word three. 
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11. Sometimes I have to punish Nick, 
and then, instead of beating him, I tell 
him to go into the corner. He will go and 
stay there quite still, and will not move till 
I tell him he may. If I keep him there 
too long, he will bark ; but he will not dare 
to turn round. 

12. He likes the cat, and it is a pretty 
sight to see them at play. The other 
day Nick wanted to be let out of the 
house. He went to the cat, and must 
have found some way of letting her know 
what he wanted, for she jumped up at 
the latch, opened the door and let him 
out. 

13. Nick will let the hens get on his 
back. Sometimes we throw com on his 
back, and the hens will come and jump on 
him, and feed quite happily. He will look 
after the little chickens, and will not let 
a strange dog or cat come near to harm 
them. 



PRONOUNCING EXERCISE. 

By the pillar he laid hia pillow. We told him to follow 
his shadow. I gave the widow a flower. That dollar is 
hollow. He came to borrow a mirror. To-morrow we may 
have a shower. 
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LESSON XXXIII. 

foHow haFlow mor^row hoFlow 

shad^ow wid^ow piFlow sor^row 

doHar pVper floT/er ra^zor 

piFlar win^ter showier mir^ror 

W^ Do not slight the sound of long which OW has in 
the unaccented syllables of words ]Ssa follow , pillow y etc. Do 
not BSjf oiler y pillery etc. Pronounce mountain moun^tn. 

LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

One step, and then another, 

And the longest walk is ended; 
One stitch, and then another, 

And the largest rent is mended; 
One brick upon another. 

And the highest wall is made; 
One flake upon another. 

And the deepest snow is laid. 

Then do not frown or murmur 

At the work you have to do, 
Or say that such a mighty task 

You never can get through. 
But try in earnest, day by day. 

Another point to gain; 
And soon the mountain which you fearcid 

Will prove to be a plain. 
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LESSON XXXIV. 

ease rein mas^ter monkey 
give kind scar^let feath^er 

HOW THE HOESE KNEW A POOR MAN. 

1. I WILL tell you a story of a horse whose 
name was Old Jack. His master was such 
a good, kind man that Jack had grown to 
be good and kind like him. 

2. Jack saw that his master would not 
go by a poor man, but would stop and say 
a kind word, or give the poor man a little 
money. 

3. So when Jack saw a poor man, Jack 
must have thought, " Ah, here comes a poor 
man ; my master shall not need to pull my 
rein; I will stop, and then he can say a 
kind word at his ease.'' 

4. And so Jack would stand quite still, 
and would not move till his master said, 
'* Go on. Jack, go on." Then Jack would 
turn his head to look at the poor man, as 
much as to say, "Good-by to you-— good- 
by;" and after that Jack would go on. 

5. And if Jack came to a part of the road 
where two roads met, he would stop ; and 
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would look down this road and down that ; 
and, if he saw a poor man in one of the 
roads, he would go that road. 

6. And when he came up to the poor 
man, Jack would stop quite still, and turn 
his head, and look at his master. 

7. He would look at him as much as to 
say, ** I know you like to be good and kind 
to the poor ; see, I have found a poor man 
for you ; so now, if you like, you can say a 
kind word to this poor man/' And you 
may be sure that the kind word was said. 



HINTS FOR OBJECT LESSONS. 

Dip you ever see a horse eat any thing ? What did he 
eat? What do cows live upon? What kind of feet have 
horses and cows? (Feet with hoofe.) What is the difference 
between the hoof of a horse and that of a cow ? (One is 
parted in front, the other is whole : the hoof of a cow is called 
a cloven hoof.) Mention some ^ other animals that have 
cloven hoofe. What do animals with hoofs eat ? How do 
they get the grass ? (They put their heads down and bite it : 
they do not need claws, as cats do, for seizing their food.) 

From what do w© g©^ leather? Can you mention some 
animals the skins of which are used for leather ? Does the 
skin as it comes from the animal look like this leather? 
What must be done to the skin in making leather ? (The 
hair must be scraped off mid the skin tanned with an astrin- 
gent bark.) For what is leather used? Are you wearing any 
thing made of leather? Has leather any smell? (Yes.) 
What do we say of anything that has a smell? (It is 
odorous,^ Does leather bend easily? (Yes.) 
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LESSON XXXV. 

taught or^phan par^ents monkey 
wealth for^tune blan^ket hon^est 

Counting-room, a room where merchants keep their books 
and a'^'^^^iTitia 



THE BOY WHO DID A KIND ACT. 

1. I KNOW a man of wealth whose first 
name is John. He is a good man, and has 
given large sums of money to help poor 
children. He was once a poor child himself. 

2. His parents died when he was ten 
years old. They had taught him to read 

and write, and, what is better still, to be 

s 
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good and honest and kind. But there was 
no one to take care of him, and one day he 
went forth to seek for work. 

3. How hard it was for him to find any 
one to give him work! He asked of this 
man and of that. Ah ! they none of them 
had any work to give him. At last he came 
to the counting-room of Mr. Burns, who was 
a rich man, and, at that time, very busy. 
He was thinking of his ships when John 
came in. 

4. ** What do j^ou want, boy?'' asked Mr. 
Burns. ^* If you pjease, sir, I want a place.'' 
"I cannot do anything for you," said Mr. 
Burns, *' for if I tried to get places for all 
the boys who come to me for them, I could 
not find time to do any work for myself." 

5. John made a bow, and left the room. 
Mr. Burns went to the window, and stood 
there lost in thought. It was a bitter cold 
day. The wind blew. Snow and ice lay 
hard on the ground. Not far off he saw a 
horse and cart. The horse's blanket had 
been blown off, and the poor horse stood 
shivering in the cold. 

6. Mr. Burns thought to 1 imself that he 
would like to see some one put the blanket 
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back on the horse; and while Mr. Burns 
thought this, who should he see step up 
and do it but the boy he had dismissed a 
short time before. After he had fixed the 
blanket, the boy patted the old horse kindly 
on the head and drew forth from his pocket 
an apple and gave him. 

7. *'That must be a good, kind lad," 
thought Mr. Bums ; and he threw up the 
window and called to him. John came 
back to the counting-room. *'My boy," 
said Mr. Bums, '' a place shall be found for 
you in my counting-room. Tou shall not 
want for work any more." 

8. John's fortune began then and there. 
Though rich now, he does not let man or 
beast suffer for a blanket. He does not 
permit any cruelty to animals if he can 
help it. 

HINTS FOR OBJECT LESSONS. 

What is the place you are now in called? (Room.) 
What is the room in ? (House or building.) What is the 
house in? (Street, town, county, etc.) What things can 
you see here that are heavy? Light? Broad? Narrow? 
Shining ? What is the top of the room called ? The bottom ? 
How does the light get into the room? What are the win- 
dows made of? Of what besides glass? What is the hole 
called by which you get into the room ? etc. 
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LESSON XXXVI. 



Span'^Kino, stretching over as an 

arch. 
Beau^ti-ful, fair ; lovely. 



Van^ish, to go out of sight. 
Fleet^ing, not lasting. 
Jew-'els, precious stones. 



THE END OF THE BOW. 
I. 

"The sweet summer shower, the glad summer 

shower, 
How bright it has left every leaf, every flower ! 
And, spanning the sky, see that beautiful bow ! 
Now, little boy, little boy, where would you go ?" 

" To the end of the bow, where it touches the ground : 
There jewels in plenty, and gold, may be found." 
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ni. 
" But are you quite sure you can go there to-night?" 

IV. 
" Why, look I ^tis not far : it is plainly in sight." 

V. 

" Before you can reach it the rainbow will fade." 

VI. 
" Oh, not if we run 1 Come, and don^t be afraid." 

VII. 
" "Who told you, my boy, of these riches so rare ?" 

VIII. 
" My sister : she says she has heard they are there." 

IX. 
" Go ask why she does not herself seek the gold." 

X. 

" I asked ; and she said, * Fortune favors the bold.' " 

XL 
" By riches that vanish, my boy, set no store." 

XIL 
" But where is the rainbow ? I see it no more 1" 

XIII. 

" So fleeting, so fading, my boy, you will find 
All jewels, all riches, save those of the mind. 
But goodness and knowledge — oh, labor for them I 
And they will outshine every star, every gem. 
For such, you will never, dear boy, have to go 
Over fences and thorns to the end of the bow." 
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LESSON XXXVII. 



P</land, a country of central 
Europe. 

Eab^nest (er^nest), eager ; seri- 
ous. 



Be-mount; to mount again, 
De-vout, warmly devoted ; sin- 
cere. 
Gang, a company. 



taught ought aFter sau^cy 
caught fought aFso sau^cer 

THE POWER OF GOODNESS. 

1. Once there was a good man whose 
name was John Kane. He lived in Poland, 
where he taught and preached. It was 
his rule always to suflfer wrong rather than 
to do wrong to others. 

2. One night as he was riding through a 
dark wood, he all at once found himself at 
the mercy of a band of robbers. 

3. He got down from his horse, and said 
to the gang that he would give up to them 
all he had about him. 

4. He then gave them a purse filled with 
silver coins, a gold chain from his neck, a 
ring from his finger, and from his pocket a 
book of prayer, with silver clasps. 

5. **Have you given us all?'' cried the 
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robber chief, in a stern voice : '* have you 
no more money ?" 

6. The old man, in his confusion, said he 
had given them all the money he had ; and, 
when he said this, they let him go. Glad 
to get off so well, he went quickly on, arid 
was soon out of sight. 

7. But all at once the thought came to 
him that he had some gold pieces stitched 
into the hem of his robe. These he had 
quite forgotten when the robbers had asked 
him if he had any more money. 

8. " This is lucky,'' thought John Kane ; 
for he saw that the money would bear him 
home to his friends, and that he would not 
have to beg his way, or suffer for want of 
food and shelter. 

9. But John's conscience was a tender 
one, and he stopped to listen to its voice. 
It seemed to cry to him in earnest tones, 
"Tell not a lie! Tell not a lie!" These 
words would not let him rest. 

10. Some men would say that such a 
promise, made to thieves, need not be kept ; 
and few men would have been troubled 
after such an escape. But John did not 
stop to reason. 
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11. He went back to the place where the 
robbers stood, and, walking up to them, 
said meekly, " I have told you what is not 
trae. I did not mean to do so, but fear 
confused me; so pardon me." 

12. With these words he held forth the 
pieces of gold ; but, to his surprise, not one 
of the robbers would take them. A strange 
feeling was at work in their hearts. 

13. These men, bad as they were, could 
not laugh at the pious old man. "Thou 
shalt not steal,'' said a voice within them. 
All were deeply moved. 

14. Then, as if touched by a common 
feeling, one of the robbers brought and gave 
back the old man's purse; another, his gold 
chain ; another, his ring ; another, his book 
of prayer; and still another led up his 
horse and helped the old man to remount. 

15. Then all the robbers, as if quite 
ashamed of having thought of harming so 
good a man, went up and asked his bless- 
ing. John Kane gave it with devout feel- 
ing, and then rode on his way, thanking 
God for so strange an escape, and wonder- 
ing at the mixture of good and evil in the 
human heart. 
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LESSON XXXVIII. 

liFies feFlow blos^soms 

lev^ies yeFlow smelFing 



THE SONG OF THE BEE. 
I. 

Buzz, buzz, buzz I 
This is the song of the bee: 

His legs are of yellow; 

A jolly good fellow, 
And yet a great worker, is he I 

II. 
In days that are sunny 
He's getting his honey ; 
In days that are cloudy 
He's making his wax. 
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On pinks and on lilies, 
And gay daffodillies, 
And columbine-blossoms 
He levies a tax. 

III. 

Buzz, buzz, buzz! 
The sweet-smelling clover. 
He, humming, hangs over; 
The scent of the roses 

Makes fragrant his wings: 
He never gets lazy; 
From thistle and daisy 
. And weeds of the meadow 

Some treasure he brings. 

IV. 

Buzz, buzz, buzz I 
From morning's first gray light 
Till fading of daylight. 
He's singing and toiling 

The summer day through. 
Oh, we may get weary 
And think work is dreary; 
'Tis harder by far 

To have nothing to do. 



* 
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LESSON XXXIX. 

head off moon chis^el 

deaf trough spoon aFways 

THE LITTLE BOY'S REBUKE. 

1. There was once a very old man who 
lived in the house of his son. The old man 
was deaf; his eyes were dim, and his legs 
weak and thin. When he was at table he 
could hardly hold his spoon, so much did 
his hand shake; and at times he would 
spill his soup on the cloth. 

2. All this vexed his son and the son's 
wife ; and they made the old man sit in a 
corner behind the stove. There he ate his 
food from an earthen dish ; and he had not 
always too much to eat, as you may guess. 

3. Well, one day his trembling hands 
could not hold the dish : it fell on the floor, 
and broke. At this the son and the son's 
wife were so vexed that they spoke harshly 
to the poor old man. 

4. His only answer was a deep, sad sigh. 
They then brought him a bowl made of 
wood, out of which he had to take his 
food. 
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5. Not long after this, his little grand- 
son, a boy about four years of age, was seen 
at work with a chisel and hammer, hollow- 
ing out a log of wood. 

6. His parents could not guess what he 
was trying to do. The little boy said 
nothing to any one, but kept at work on 
the log, and looked very grave, as if he had 
some great task in hand. 

7. "What are you doing there?" asked 
his father. The little boy did not want to 
tell. Then his mother asked, '*What are 
you doing, my son ?'' 

8. "Oh,'' said he, "I am only making 
a little trough such as our pigs eat their 
swill out of!" 

9. "But what are you making it for, my 
son V^ asked the mother. 

10. " I am making it,'' said he, " for you 
and father to eat out of when I am a 
man." 

11. The parents looked at each other 
and burst into tears. The rebuke was 
felt keenly, From^ that time forth they 
treated the old mau well. He had the best 
place at the table, a nice dish and plenty 
of food. 
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LESSON XL. 

met^als chief % pew^ter 

mixt^ure sheath^ing prin^ci-pal 

ABOUT METALS, 

1. The principal metals are gold, silver, 
iron, copper, lead, tin and zinc. Metals 
are dug from mines in the earth, where 
they are found usually mixed with rocky 
substances. 

2. Gold is a yellow metal, and is very 
scarce and dear. It is made into money, 
also into rings for wearing on the fingers. 

3. Silver is white and shining. It is 
made into money, spoons, pitchers and 
other things; but it is not as scarce nor 
as dear as gold. 

4. Iron is the most useful of all the 
metals. It is made into nails, locks, hinges, 
hammers, axes and all other tools. When 
made very hard, iron is called steel, and is 
made into knives, needles, scissors ^ and 
other useful articles. 

5. Copper is red or brown, and is made 
into pieces of money, also into large sheets 
for the sheathing of ships, and for other uses. 

9 
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6. Lead is of a light-blue color, and is 
softer than the other metals. It is made 
into pipes for water, and is used in many 
other ways. Some persons object to drink- 
ing water that comes through lead pipes. 

7. Tin is of a light color, but harder than 
lead. It is used for covering the inside of 
pans and vessels for cooking, as it does not 
readily rust. Zinc is made into large sheets 
for covering roofs. 

8. Some articles are made from two 
metals melted and mixed together. Such 
a mixture is called an alloy. Pewter is 
made from a mixture of lead and tin, and 
is used for spoons, pitchers, dishes and 
other things. 

9. Brass is a light-yellow metal, made 
from a mixture of copper and zinc. Many 
articles for the house are made of brass. 
Bells are made of a mixture of copper and 
tin, but chiefly copper. Some bells are 
small and some as tall as a man. 
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LESSON XLI. 

beau^ty far^thing grateful 

greed^y cov^ered par^ents 



THE SPARROW. 

1. On a mild day last May, as I stood at 
the window, looking at the trees and bushes 
near my garden- wall, I saw two little spar- 
rows come out from among the leaves. 
These birds seemed so proud and glad that 
I at once said, ** I think there must be a 
nest in that bush." 

2. ** A nest!" cried a little girl not seven 
years old. " Oh, please let me go and look 
at it ! I will do no harm. Please let me 
go!" 
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3. What could I do but say, ^'Go!''? 
And so the little girl bounded off; and 
soon a shout of joy told me that I was right 
in my guess, and that she had found a 
nest. 

4. "Tve found it! Tve found it!" she 
cried. "Such a beauty, too! and five eggs 
in it! — blue ones, just as blue as the sky!" 
And there, to be sure, under a roof of green 
leaves, was the neatly-built nest of a 
sparrow. 

5. The little birds had taken any thing 
they could find to make their nest. Neatly 
woven in it were bits of red wool, which 
the little girl said were from what her 
mother had been working with. 

6. At last, one bright morning, the same 
little girl who had first found the nest came 
running in with the grand news that there 
were five wee birdies in it! Such funny 
little things, with bare bodies, and large, 
gaping mouths! After that, you may be 
sure there was not much idle time. It was 
no easy work for the parents to find food 
for five greedy little mouths. 

7. By daylight the old birds were astir, 
flying here and flying there, to pick up a 
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breakfast for their little family. Back they 
would come, just to pop the food into the 
ever ready mouths, then off again they 
would fly in search of more. Truly, I think 
that little birds, as well as little children, 
should be very grateful to their parents for 
all the trouble they take for them. 

8. By and by the little ones grew to be 
covered with feathers just like their parents; 
and one day, when the little girl went to 
look at the nest, the little birds flew out, 
and soon might be seen hopping about in 
the garden. Being now strong enough to 
get over the wall, they set off to see the 
world. 

9. In the Holy Land the sparrows abound, 
even as they did in the days when the 
Master spoke of them as being sold five for 
a farthing, declaring that not one of them 
fell to the ground without the knowledge 
of the Father in heaven. 

10. One writer, who has spent much time 
in the Holy Land, tells us that if you were 
to leave your hat there out of doors a few 
hours, on going for it you would find that a 
sparrow had built her nest in it. 

11. How would you like to be waked up 



9» 
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in the morning by having two sparrows 
peck at your eyelids to make them open ? 
*'0h, but that cannot be!" you say. Par- 
don me, young reader folks. An old lady, 
whom I used often to see, has told me of 
her having had for several years two spar- 
rows so tame as to eat out of her hand, sit 
on her shoulder and fly about the room. 

12. Sometimes, when this old lady would 
sleep longer than . usual in the morning, 
these little birds would fly onto her face 
and peck at her eyelids, as much as to say, 
'' Wake up, old friend ! the sun is up, and 
why should not you be up too ? We want 
to be fed. We want to be petted. So, get 
up I get up I" 

LESSON XLII. 

no^tice serv'^ant per-haps 

won^der resf'less a-muse 

MARY'S SERVANTS. 

1. Little Mary has a kind mother to 
take care of her ; so you will perhaps won- 
der why Mary should have a great many 
servants of her own ; and yet she has no 
more, I think, than you have. 
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2. When first she was born, Mary did not 
know what these servants were for, and 
they did not know w^hat to do. So they 
were not of much use. Two of them were 
black, and so much alike that you could 
not tell the one from the other. 

3. These two Mary kept shut up for a 
time, so that nobody could see them. Her 
aunts and cousins, when they came to see 
Mary, would say, ** I wish she would let us 
just have a peep at them !" But, no ! Mary 
would not do it. 

4. These black servants were bright little 
things, and they soon learnt to amuse Mary 
a great deal. One of the first things they 
did for her was to let her see the fire, and 
that she thought very fine. 

5. Mary had another pair of twins for her 
servants; and these knew so little what 
they were for that they used to slap and 
scratch her face. Her mother said she 
should have to tie them up if they did so. 
But though they did not know how to be- 
have, they were pretty little things, soft 
and pink as rose leaves. 

6. Mary had still another pair of serv- 
ants; but of these she took no notice for 
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some months. They did not learn to wait 
on her as soon as some of the others did. 
They were restless, fat little things, seldom 
still a moment, and almost all they knew 
was how to kick holes in her socks. 

7. Still another pair of twins waited on 
Mary. These were very useful, for without 
them she would never have heard her 
mother sing, or her father whistle, or the 
shovel and tongs fall down and make such 
a noise ; nor would she have heard the cat 
say "mewl" or the dog *' bow-wow!" 

8. She had one more little servant that 
she kept out of sight most of the time. All 
it was good for at first was to help her to 
take in her breakfasts, dinners and sup- 
pers. But it soon was good for more, and 
now she can not read aloud without it. 

9. If I go on in this way, I fear you will 
be much puzzled. So if you will guess the 
names of these servants of Mary's, I will 
give you three chances to guess ; and if you 
do not guess right the third time, you will 
have to peep into the glass, where you will 
see a number of little servants quite like 
those I have talked about, and all ready to 
wait on you. 
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LESSON XEIII. 



FiEBCB, violent. 
Shep^'herd, a keeper of sheep. 
Sum^'mit, the top. 
Tem^'pest, a stonn. 



Bleat^'ing, cry of a lamb. 
Strug^'gling, striving. 
Drift^'ing, driven hj wind. 
Troop^'ing, moving together. 



THE PET LAMB. 
I. 

At the shepherd's door-way 

Stands his little son, 
Sees the sheep come trooping home, 

Counts them one by one. 
But he starts in sorrow 

When no trace is shown 
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Of the little snow-white lamb, 
Left alone, alone. 

II. 
Up the hill runs Henry, 

Through the drifting snow, 
Minds not, though the icy winds 

Fierce and fiercer blow. 
He is near the summit: 

Hark! he hears a moan — 
Yes, he finds the little lamb. 

Left alone, alone. 

III. 
See the poor thing panting. 

Struggling on the ground; 
Round the pretty creature's neck 

Henry's arms are wound; 
Soon, within his bosom. 

All its bleatings done. 
Home he bears the little lamb. 

Left alone, alone. 

IV. 

Oh, the happy faces 

By the shepherd's fire I 
High without the tempest roars. 

But the laugh rings higher. 
Young and old together 

Make that joy their own; 
In their midst the little lamb. 

Left alone, alone. 
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LESSON XLIV. 

flour wheat plow useful 
chaff thresh raise bar^rel 

Plow is also spelt plough. Give the aspirate sound to wh 
in wheat 

WHEAT. 

1. Did you ever see 
the plant out of which 
your bread is made? 
Here it is. It is called 
wheat. If you never 
saw a field of wheat, I 
hope you will ask to 
see one when you have 
a chance. 

2. Wheat is one of 
the most useful of 

plants. It may be raised on all sorts of 
soils, but likes best those soils in which 
there is some clay. 

3. Wheat sown in the spring is called 
spring whedt; but the kind is quite the 
same as that sown before winter, and known 
as winter wheat. 

4. When the grains of wheat are well 
threshed from the chaff and straw, they 
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are sent to the mill and ground into the 
flour of which our bread is made. 

5. Think how much must be done before 
you get the bread which you see day by 
day on the table 1 The earth must be 
plowed, the seed must be sown ; and then 
all would be vain if the good God did not 
send his sunshine and his rain that the 
wheat might grow and get ripe. 

6. And then, when it is ripe, men have 
to cut it down and thresh it, and send it to 
the mill, where it is ground and sifted and 
put into bags or barrels, and then sent to 
the stores where it is bought for your use. 
All this, and more, has to be done before 
you are fed with your daily bread. Let us 
think of these things. 



DO NOT BE WASTEFUL. 

Not anything should I destroy 
Which others may for good employ; 
Nor even tread beneath my feet 
A crumb some little bird might eat, 

A thing of little use to me 

May to another useful be; 

The food that I would idly waste, 

Some beggar might be glad to taste. 
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LESSON XLV. 

guide urged self'^ish re-view 
pause wrong doubf'ful di-vine 

A GOOD RULE. 
I. 

One rule to guide us in our life 

Is always good and true: 
'Tis, "Do to others as you would 

That they should do to you." 

II. 

When urged to do a selfish deed, 
Pause, and your course review; 

Then do to others as you would 
That they should do to you. 

III. 

When doubtful which is right, which wrong, 

This you can safely do: 
Yes, do to others as you would 

That they should do to you. 

IV. 
Oh, simple rule I Oh, law divine I 

To duty thou'rt a clew. 
Child, do to others as you would 

That they should do to you. 

10 
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LESSON XLVI. 

lob^ster quar^rel boat^ing saFad 
fish^ing dig^ging get^'ting an^'gry 

RED OR BLACK. 

1. Two little boys had a quarrel, and 
what do you think it was all about ? Why, 
it was all about the color of lobsters ! 

2. ** Hurrah for the sea-side!" cried 
Philip; **what fun I shall have with the 
boating and the bathing and the digging 
in the sand ! But the fishing will be the 
best fun of all. Many a jolly red lobster 
will I drag out of the sea!" 

3. * Red lobster — red !" cried Henry, with 
a loud laugh. *' If you had seen as many 
lobsters as I have seen, you would know 
that they are of a dark color, almost 
black." 

4. "You must not try to make ,fun of 
m6," said Philip, while his cheek grew 
almost as red as the lobster he was think- 
ing of. *' As if I did not know the look of 
a lobster, when my aunt has lobster-salad 
once a week! The shell is red, I tell 



vou." 
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5. " The shell is black, I tell you/' said 
Henry — '* black as my boots ! If you say 
it is red, you say what is not true." 

6. '*Do you mean to say I tell an un- 
truth?'' cried Philip, raising his voice; 
and from high words they might have come 
to heavy blows, if an old man had not come 
up and asked what was the matter. 

7. "This boy," cried Philip, '^says that 
lobsters are black, and I say they are red. 
Now, which is right? Are they not red, 
sir?" 

8. ''Are they not always . black, sir?" 
cried Henry. "I appeal to you, sir, if I 
am not right. Are they not black ? I have 
seen them, and I ought to know." 

9. ''Be still, both of you," replied the old 
man. " Neither of you seems to be aware 
that lobsters are black till they are boiled, 
and that then their color is changed to red. 
Now, before you quarrel again, my lads, be 
sure you know what it is all about." 

10. Many hot quarrels might be avoided 
if people would only know well what they 
talk about. But when we only half know 
a thing, we are apt to get angry with the 
person who disputes our view of it. 
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LESSON XLVII. 



THE SUMMEE YELLOW-BIRD. 

What sweet voice was that I heard? 

"Whit, whit, whirrup wee!" 
'Tis the summer yellow-bird 

On the linden tree. 
Hark, and hear him! that is he: 
"Whit, whit, whirrup wee!" 

In and out his way he weaves, 
Resting now, and now he sings; 

Now half hidden 'mid the leaves, 
Smooths his glossy wings. 

Hark, and hear him! that is he: 

"Whit, whit, whirrup wee!" 
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LESSON XLVIII, 



Be-sxt, hemmed in; beeeiged. 
Thrbat^en, to menace. 
D£-scBiBE, to give an acoount of. 



Stated, did stay. 
Cu'bi-ous, eager to know. 
Bb-late, to tell over. 



THE MAN BESET BY DOGS. 

1. Sir Walter Scott, when he heard that 
not far from his gate a friend had been be- 
set by dogs, said to him, '* You should have 
done what U-lys'ses did when the dogs be- 
set him at his own gate. You should have 
sat down. Then they would not have come 
at you." 

2. That seems strange, but it is true. 
Dogs will not harm you while you are sit- 
ting down. It was tried by a man who 
had heard of what Sir Walter Scott said. 

3. That man relates that as soon as the 
dogs came near him he sat down, and 
looked at them as if he did not fear them. 
They stopped short a few yards off from 
him, and after a while sat round him, loll- 
ing out their tongues and looking curious 
but calm. 

4. He sat still for some time, and so did 
the dogs. At last he thought he might get 
up ; but, as soon as he rose to his feet, the 
dogs all got up and growled, and showed 

10* 
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their teeth, so that he sat down once more. 
They then sat down too. 

5. He tried this four or five times; but 
it was the same each time. As soon as he 
would stand up the dogs would stand up 
too, and threaten him. 

6. It was plain they meant to keep him 
in check till their master should come and 
see to him. And so he stayed there, seated 
on the ground, till some one whom the dogs 
knew came and called them off. 

7. Homer, who wrote of Ulysses, and who 
describes him as sitting down to keep off 
the dogs, lived nearly three thousand years 
ago. So it seems that the dogs in those 
old times acted just as they do now. If 
you are ever threatened by dogs, do not 
forget this way of keeping them off. 



HINTS FOR OBJECT LESSONS. 

Did you ever see a yellow-bird? At what time of the 
year did you see one? What can a bird do that a child 
cannot do? How does it fly? What are its wings covered 
with ? Can you point out any thing yellow ? What do 
birds make ? Of what do they make nests ? What do they 
lay in their nests? How many inches long is this book? 
This pencil? This penknife? How many hours are there 
in a day? How many hours do you spend in school? Re- 
peat the names of the days of the week. Which months form 
the winter months? The spring? The summer? Theautumu? 
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LESSON XLIZ. 



Group, a small crowd, a cluster. 
Coast, sea-shore. 
Habi/y, strong ; braye. 
Sus-TAiN^, to bear; to support 



Po^NY, a small horse. 
BBOWB^iKCh, feeding on shoots 

of shrubs. 
Bought, purchased. 



THE SHETLAND PONY. 

1. Henry's father has made him a 
present of a Shetland pony; for Henry's 
health is feeble, and his father wants 
him to ride in the open air as much as 
he can. 

2. The Shetland pony is a very small 
kind of horse, which comes from Shetland, 
a group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
near the coast of Scotland. Tou can see 
them laid down on the map. 

3. These islands are swept on all sides 
by winds from the ocean, and the plants 
that grow here are quite small. There are 
few trees, and no woods such as we see in 
our country. 

4. The ponies wander over the islands, 
and get their food in summer by browsing 
on the hills and wide wastes. 

5. In Shetland these hardy little horses 
are never stabled. The side of a house, or 
of a stone wall, is all the shelter they get 
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Many are left to do as they best may on 
their native hills and shores. 

6. During a long snow a handful of hay 
or straw may be given them, once every two 
or three days, by their owners. The ponies 
then sustain life chiefly by eating the drift- 
weed that is thrown up on the beach. 

7. The farmers sometimes allow these 
little horses to come into their kitchens and 
parlors and lie down. Some are so small 
that they can easily stand under a dining- 
table without touching it. The children 
pet them as they would a lamb. 

8. Henry can harness his pony to a boy's 
sled, and drive him at the rate of seven or 
eight miles an hour. This pony is so strong 
that a grown person can ride him. 

9. I wish you could see the little stable 
where Henry keeps his pony. It is not 
much larger than a dolPs house. Henry 
combs and rubs the pony every day, and 
feeds and waters him. 

10. Once a baby who was creeping near a 
pond fell in, and would have drowned but for 
Henry's pony. He took hold of the baby's 
dress with his teeth, and held the baby up 
out of water till some one came to his help. 
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LESSON L. 

thread^bare jack^et hand^some 

chee/ful trow^sers an^swer 

beat^ing plen^ty patch^es 



THE BOY WHO WORE OLD CLOTHES. 

A DIALOGUE. 

ARTHUR RICH. 

Your hat is too big for your head, Martin Lee ; 

Your jacket is threadbare and old ; 
There's a hole in your shoe, and a patch on your 
knee. 

Yet you seem very cheerful and bold. 

MARTIN LEE. 

Why not, Arthur Rich ? For my lesson I say, 
And my duty I try hard to do : 
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I have plenty of work ; I have timOy too, to play; 
I have health ; and my joys are not few. 

ABTHUB £ICH. 

See my cap, and my boots, Martin Lee, how they 
shine I 

My jacket, my trowsers — all new I 
Now, would you not like such a nice rig as mine ? 

Come, give me the answer that's true. 

MABTIN LEE. 

Such clothes, Arthur Rich, would well suit me, 
and please ; 

But I am content in the thought 
That my mother is poor ; so I'd rather wear these 

Than have her work more than she ought. 

ARTHUR RICH. 

You are right, Martin Lee, and your way is the best ; 

Your hat is now handsome to me : 
I look at the heart beating under your vest. 

And the patches no longer I see. 



HINTS FOR OBJECT LESSONS. 

Here is a hat Tell me what part I touch. " Crown." 
"Brim." "Body." "Band." "Binding." "Lining." 
"Trimming." "The crown is circular." " The body cylin- 
drical." " The brim is circular, somewhat like a flat ring." 
What are shoes made of? What is the man called who 
makes shoes ? Tell me the names of parts of a shoe ? " Toe." 
"Heel." "Sole." "Upper part." "Inside." "Tongue." 
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LESSON LI. 

sea^'sons min^'ute lu^'nar mid^'dle 
twen^ty count^ed au^tumn sec^ond 

DIVISION OF TIME. 

1. Days are divided into hours. In every 
day there are twenty-four hours. Every 
hour is divided into sixty minutes, and 
every minute into sixty seconds. 

2. The hours are counted from one in 
the morning till twelve at nopn, which is 
the middle of the day, when the sun is 
highest. 

3. Then, after twelve at noon is past, we 
begin to count from one to twelve over 
again ; and when this twelve is reached, it 
is midnight. We now go on counting from 
one in the morning, as before. 

4. A week is seven days — Sunday, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday. Sunday is the first day 
of the week, and it is called the Sabbath 
day, because it is the day of rest. 

5. Four weeks make a lunar month ; that 
is, a month reckoned by the changes of the 
moon. Fifty-two weeks, or three hundred 
and sixty-five days, make a year. 
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6. There are twelve calendar months in 
a year: January, February, March, April, 
May, June, July, August, September, Octo- 
ber, November, December. By a calendar 
month we simply mean a month as it is set 
down in the almanac. 

7. The first day of January is the first 
day of the year, and it is called New Tear's 
Day. The months have not all the same 
number of days; some have thirty, and 
others have thirty-one. 

8. February has only twenty-eight days; 
but in every fourth year, which is leap year, 
it has twenty-nine. The best way to re- 
member the number of days in the months 
is to learn this rhyme : 

Thirty days has September, 

April, June and November; 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

But February, which has twenty-eight alone, 

Except in leap year, once in four, 

When February has one day more. 

9. There are four seasons in a year-— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter — 
each of three months in length. After one 
year is past another begins, with the same 
number of months and days over again. 
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LESSON LII. 

com^pa-ny slant^ing hor-i-zon^tal 

(-leek) 

di-rec^tion ob-lique^ dif^fer-ent 



A DIALOGUE ON LINES. 

Paul. What do you say, children, of the 
direction of this line | ? • 

John. It is upright. 

Paul. Here is a better word for you- In- 
stead of saying ''upright,''^ say peTpendicular. 
What do you say of this one ? 

John. I say it is lying down. It is flat, 
straight, level. 

Paul. Ah ! you say too much at a time. 

Jans. I say it is di flai line. By that I 
mean it has the same direction as calm 
water. 

Paul. A flat line would not be a bad 
name for it ; but the proper name is hori- 
zontal. Now make a line in another direc- 
tion. 

John. Here is one,/. It is a slanting 
line. 

Jane. Yes, but that is a child's name for 

it. Let us have its exact name. 

Paul. Then call it oblique. 
11 
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John. So lines have three directions — 
the perpendicular, the horizontal and the 
oblique. 

Paul. Find me something which must 
be drawn with lines in these three direc- 
tions. 

John. The letter A has oblique and hori- 
zontal lines. 

Paul. Find out all the letters in the 
alphabet which you can make with oblique 
and horizontal lines. 

Jane. Here they are. There are only the 
first and the last, A and Z. 

Paul Now find out all you can make 
with oblique and perpendicular lines. 

Jane. I have found them — K, M, N, Y. 

Paul. Now show me all that are made 
with horizontal and perpendicular lines. 

Jane. Here are five — E, F, H, L, T ; and 
here are some all oblique lines — V, W 
and X- 

John. And here is one all in the perpen- 
dicular state — i. 

Jane. The others belong to a different 
company. They have curved lines in them. 
See— B, C, D, G, J, O, P, Q, R, S, U. 
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LESSON LIII. 



Mold, or Mould, soil at the sur- 
face of the earth. 
CouB^AGE, bravery. 
Clus'tered, collected in clusters. 



SuR^PACE, the outside of any 
thing that has length and 
breadth. 

Man-'aoe, to contrive. 



Daf-fy-down-dil'ly is a child's name for the daflTodil, a pale 
yellow flower which blooms in March. In the above picture 
the under flower is the dafibdil. The upper one is called the 
poetic Narcissus, and has six snow-white petals, spread star- 
like round its yellow cup, edged with bright scarlet 

THE BRAVE LITTLE FLOWER. 
L 

Daffy-down-dillIt came up in the cold, 

Through the brown mold, 
Although the March breezes blew keen on her face, 
Although the white snow lay on many a place. 

II. 
Daflfy-down-dilly had heard under ground 
The sweet rushing sound 
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Of the streams as" they broke from their white win- 
ter chains — 

Of the whistling spring winds and the pattering 
rains. 

III. 

"Now, then," thought Daflfy, deep down in her 
heart, 

" It's time I should start !" 

So she pushed her soft leaves through the hard 
frozen ground. 

Quite up to the surface, and then she looked round. 

IV. 

There was snow all about her — ^gray clouds over- 
head; 

The trees all looked dead : 
Then how do you think poor Da%-down felt, 
When the sun would not shine, and the ice would 
not melt ? 

v. 
" Cold weather!" thought Daflfy, still working away; 

" The earth's hard to-day I 
There's but a half inch of my leaves to be seen, 
And two-thirds of that is more yellow than green ! 

VI. 
" I can't do much yet, but I'll do what I can. 

It's well I began ! 
For, unless I can manage to lift up my head. 
The people will think the Spring herself dead." 
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VII. 

So, little by little, she brought her leaves out, 

All clustered about ; 
And then her bright flowers began to unfold, 
Till DaflEy stood robed in her spring green-and-gold. 

vm. 
Oh, Daflfy-down-dilly I so brave and so true ! 

Would all were like you — 
So ready for duty in all sorts of weather. 
And loyal to courage and duty together I 



THE BEE AND THE GIRL, 

1. There was a little busy bee that flew 
gayly to and fro, sipping sweets from 
every flower. Then a little girl who saw 
it said, "In some flowers there is poison, 
yet on all, little bee, you hover and sip." 

2. If the little bee could only have spoken, 
it might have said, '* Yes, I meet with poi- 
son here and there; but in each flower I 
find something good, and I do not touch 
the j^oison." 

3. Let us try to find the thing that is good 
in those we know. Let us love that good 
thing, and at the same time shun all that 

is bad. 

11* 
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LESSON LIV. 



Woollen, made of wool. 
Sleigh, a vehicle on runners. 
EcH^OED, sounded back. 
MiT^TENS, covers without fingers 

for the hands. 
Po-ta''toes, roots of a well-known 

plant 
Be-nev'o-lent, kind ; tender. 
Cer^tain-ly, without fail. 



Ee-lieve'', to give aid. 
Chest'nuts (ches''nuts}, nuts of a 

well-known tree. 
U-Ni-VEKS^AL, all; whole. 
Be-gard^less, careless. 
Whis'ky, a spirit distilled from 

grain. 
Squir^rel (skwih/rel or squlr^- 

rel), a well-known animal. 



THE FIRST SNOW-STORM. 

1. **The first snow-storm! hurrah!" 
shouted a school-boy, as he rushed home 
from school. ** Just see, mother, how it is 
coming down ! Why, it will soon be a foot 
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deep. What fun we shall have to-morrow ! 
I must go and put a new string on my sled, 
Reindeer, the first thing.'' 

2. " The first snow-storm ! how glad I 
am!" said a little girl. '*We shall now 
have sleigh-rides and all sorts of frolics. 
And I am to have a pair of skates for a 
new-year's present! I so love the snow 
and the bracing winter weather! I so 
love to feed the little snow-birds !" 

3. *'The first snow-storm!" echoed the 
careful mother. '* Well, I believe I am all 
ready for winter. Cloaks and bonnets, 
comforters and woolen stockings — all ready. 
Stop, though; William will want some 
thick mittens. He will be out skating or 
snow^-balling half the time. I must make 
him some mittens." 

4. ''Here is the first snow-storm!" said 
the father of the family, thoughtfully. 
*'Well; the house is nicely banked up, 
and the wood, the potatoes and the apples 
are all safe in the cellar. I think, on the 
whole, lam ready for the snow." 

5. *'The first snow-storm!" muttered a 
man with a red face and a shaking hand. 
^' Not a hod of coal in the cellar, and not a 
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bag of meal in the closet ! When will my 
luck change?" Not till you forsake that 
whisky-bottle, my poor friend, I am afraid. 

6. **The first snow-storm !" said a benev- 
olent man to his wife ; " now we shall cer- 
tainly hear of much suffering. Let me 
see: there are five poor families that I 
must call on and relieve this very day. I 
hope we shall not have so severe a winter 
as the last ; it was so bad for the poor I" 

7. Meanwhile, how was the snow received 
in the woods and fields? "Dear me!'' 
chirped a little squirrel, as he peeped out 
of his hole, and winked and started back 
as the flakes blew in his face ; " how it does 
snow ! I shall not be able to pick up another 
acorn or chestnut for some time. Well ; it 
can't be helped now, so I'll go to sleep." 

8. **0h how cold is the snow!" mur- 
mured the few late flowers, as the chilling 
flakes fell upon them; **we shall be frozen 
to death." But the snow soon covered 
them up, like a warm blanket, and kept 
their roots from the hard, hard frost. 

9. " Chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a-dee-dee," 
burst from a flock of merry snow-birds. 
"The snow has come again! The snow 
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for ever ! Who so happy as we ? Chick-a- 
dee-dee!" And away they flew, one over 
the other, to feast on the red berries of the 
mountain-ash tree. 

10. And so the snow was greeted by man 
and beast, bird and flower. But, regard- 
less of them all, still it fell, faster and 
faster. Whiter grew the ground, more 
heavily drooped the branches of the trees, 
colder whistled the wind; until at last, 
when the morning sun drove away the 
broken clouds, all the earth seemed to be 
one wide, white, dazzling waste. 



Words in which the vowel letter before 1 or n in unac- 
cented syllables is unsounded : 



o'pen 

gar'den 

gold'en 

to'ken 

ra'ven 

rai'sin 



doz'en 

cous'in 

sea'son 

poi'son 

per'son 

but'ton 



even 

heaVen 

e-leVen 

mai'den 

driven 

kit'ten 



par'don 

shov'el 

e'vil 

sev'en 

les'sou 

cot'ton 



Words in which t is silent in the combination ft and St, 
and when preceded by s in another syllable ; 

oft'en bustle this'tle hast'en 

soft'en gris'tle whis'tle glis'ten 

pes'tle nes'tle jos'tle lis'ten 
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LESSON LV. 



Pbt^al, a flower leaf. 
Pbice^lebs, beyond price. 
Tal^ent, a weight of money; a 

fiuulty. 
Treab^ube, to hoard for future use. 
MiN^UTE (min'it), sixty seconds. 



Tri^fler, one who trifles. 
Val^ue, to prize ; to esteem. 
DE-spoiii', to strip ; to rob. 
Dis-FiG^iTRB (-fig'yur), to mar. 
Kb-buke', reproof for fJEialts ; anj 
kind of check. 



IMPROVE YOUR TIME. 
I. 

Take care of the minutes, 

They are priceless, you know; 
Will you value them less 

That so quickly they go? 
"It is but a minute," 

The trifler will say ; 
But the minutes make hours. 

And hours make the day. 

II. 
The gold-dust of time 

Are these minutes so small ; 
Will you lose even one? 

Why not treasure them all? 
As each broken petal 

Disfigures the flower. 
So each wasted minute 

Despoils the full hour. 

III. 
Take care of the minutes; 
They come and are gone; 
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Yet in each there is space 
For some good to be done. 

Our time is a talent 
We hold from above: 

May each hour leave us richer 
In wisdom and love! 



LESSON LVI. 



SHIPS AT SEA. 

1. There is a fine ship in the bay. She 
is under full sail. Not far ofiF from the ship 
is a sail-boat. The wind is fair for them 
both. A bay is a part of the sea near the 
land. 
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2. The water of the sea is salt, and so 
bitter that it can not be drunk. The sea is 
never at rest. It flows in waves toward 
the land for about six hours, and then goes 
back, or ebbs, for about six hours. 

3. A flowing and ebbing are called a 
tide. There are two tides in about twenty- 
five hours, so that the height of the tide is 
always a little later every succeeding day. 

4. The tides are believed to be caused by 
the moon. Once every month, when the 
moon is full, there is a very high tide, 
called a spring-tide. 

5. The land at the edge of the sea is 
called the sea-shore or the coast. Some 
parts of the shore are of fine sands, and 
other parts are rocky. 

6. Ships sail on the sea, and they can 
go from one country to another across the 
ocean by the winds blowing their sails, and 
the sailor guiding them with a helm or 
rudder, 

7. It is an awful thing for a vessel to be 
overtaken by a storm, and dashed upon 
rocks or sand-banks: then the ship is 
wrecked, and perhaps all the persons on 
board are drowned. 
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8. A ship has three masts ; a brig, two ; 
a schooner, two ; and a sloop, one. Some 
ships have quite a number of sailors in 
them to manage the sails. 

9. Steamships do not need sails, and can 
go against the wind. They force them- 
selves along by wheels with paddles at 
their sides, these wheels being moved by 
steam-engines in the vessel. A long journey 
on the sea is called a voyage. 



LESSON LVII. 



Gbit^ic, a judge ; one claiming to 
be skilled in judging works of 
art; an examiner. 

MoD^EBNy late ; recent. 

A-xuB^XNG, pleasing; diverting. 



Gibbous, an area for sports, with 
seats round for spectators. 

Im'i-tatb, to copy. 

Fa^vob-ite, a person or thing be- 
loved. 



THE FOOLISH CRITICS. 

1. There was once a clown at a circus 
who was so great a favorite that the people 
who went to see him act thought that no 
one could do as well as he. 

2. He would imitate the buzzing of a 
fly, the noise made in sawing a stick of 
wood, the blowing of the wind; but the 
best thing he did was to squeal like a pig. 

12 
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3. Once, when he had been amusing his 
hearers by squealing like a pig, a farmer's 
man rose and said that he could do it 
better, if they would let him try it the next 
day. 

4. So the next day, after the clown had 
squealed like a pig, much to the delight of 
a large crowd, the farmer's man came on to 
the stage to try his skill. 

5. The clown had made believe that he 
had a pig hid in his vest; and so, when 
the farmer's man, who really had a pig hid 
in his vest, made the motion of pinching 
the pig, no one thought that the pig was 
truly there. 

6. The real squealing of a pig, fast and 
furious, was now heard; but the crowd, 
thinking the sound came from the farmer's 
man, hissed him, and said he could not 
squeal as well as the clown. 

7. On this the farmer's man drew forth 
the pig, held him up, and said, ** Look here ! 
This shows what sort of judges you are. 
You have been hissing not me, but the poor 
pigy Many modern critics are just about 
as wise as these people who hissed the 
farmer's man. 
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LESSON LVIII. 



We'll, a contraction of we will. 
You'll, you will. 
GiD^DY, heedless ; dizzy. 



Stead'y, firm ; regular. 
Naugh^ty, bad ; froward. 
Du^TY, what we ought to do. 



THE CHILDREN'S SONG. 



We are but little children yet; 
We are but little children yet; 
But, as we grow, the more we know. 
We hope we may be wiser yet; 
We wish to learn to read and spell, 
We wish to know our duty well. 
And every one who asks we'll tell 
That we shall soon be wiser yet. 

IL 
Perhaps we are but naughty yet; 
Perhaps we are but naughty yet; 
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But every day we hope to say 
We'll be a little better yet. 
'We mean to mind what we are told; 
And if we should be rude and bold 
We'll try to mend as we grow old; 
We'll wish that we were better yet. 

HI. 
You think we are too giddy yet; 
You think we are too giddy yet; 
But wait a while, you need not smile, 
Perhaps you'll see us steady yet. 
For though we love to run and play. 
And many a foolish word we say, 
Just come again on some fine day, 
You'll find us all quite steady yet! 



PEONOUNCING EXERCISE. 

Philip and Kalph are shooting arrows at a target. Their 
mother looks on. Who will triumph ? Show me a hyphen. 
A dolphin is a fish. A pheasant is a bird. An elephant is a 
large quadruped. A quadruped is an animal having four 
feet. 

Camphor is got from a tree. Sulphur is brimstone. An 
orphan has no parents. A prophet foretells things. A 
phrase is a form of speech. To cipher is to use figures. 
Physic is medicine. Show me a pamphlet. The poet called 
our Kachel a nymph. We telegraph by wires. 

Flannel is made of wool ; linen of flax. We ate a morsel 
of chicken in the kitchen. The sloven lost his mittens. We 
went to the chapel to hear a sermon. Kichard loves to travel. 
Tie up the parcel. Paul studies Latin. Level is flat. Novel 
is new. 
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LESSON LIX. 



CoL^UMN (kol^ltim), a perpendic- 
ular Bection of a page ; a pillar. 
PuLOUE (plag), to tease ; to vex. 
An^swered (ftn^serd), replied to. 
Frowned, did frown. • 



Dic^'tion-a-ry, a word-book. 
Vex- ACTION, trouble ; chagrin. 
Mocked, derided ; ridiculed. 
Op-penbe or Op-fence, violation 
of law; displeasure. 



THE LITTLE BOY'S MISTAKE. 

1. "What is the mat- 
ter, my young friend?'' 
asked a lady of little Wil- 
liam Scott, who seemed 
to be quite vexed about 
something. ''What have 
you in your hand ?" 

2. ''it is a flower," 
said the little boy. "I 

asked a girl whom I met, the name of it ; 
and she mocked me/' "Why, what did 
she say, William ?" 

3. "Instead of telling me the name of 
the flower, she kept laughing at me, and 
saying Sweet William. Now, what is the 
name of the flower?" "Sweet William," 
said the lady. 

4. "I'll not stay here to be laughed at," 
said William. " I'll go home and tell my 
mother." " Good-by, then. Sweet William," 

12 • 
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cried the lady laughing, as William ran oflF, 
ready to weep with vexation. 

5. As soon as he got into the house, he 
went to his mother, and, holding up the 
flower, said, ''Mother, please tell me the 
name of this flower." "Sweet William," 
said his mother. 

6. **rm not sweet. I feel angry; I^m 
ready to cry," said William. '' Why do you 
all plague me so to-day ? When I ask the 
name of the flower, everybody says, Sweet 
William. I do not like to have people joke 
me. I will not be laughed at." 

7. And, as he said these words, William 
frowned, and threw his cap on the floor. 
'' Pick up your cap, and come to me," said 
his mother. William obeyed; but a tear 
glittered on his cheek. 

8. *' Now, take down your dictionary, and 
look at the word sweets William looked 
and said, '' I have found it." *' Now, glance 
down the column, and read the words that 
begin with sweets 

9. So William read, sweet-bread, sweet-briei*, 
sweeten^ sweet-meat, sweetness; but here he 
stopped, blushed, and hung down his head. 
The line at which he stopped was this: 
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" Sweet William^ a species of pink of many 
varieties.'' 

10. "Please do not laugh at me," said 
William, as he saw a smile on his mother's 
face. And then he added, "Yes, you may 
laugh at me. I deserve to be laughed at. 
And I must run and beg pardon of the girl 
and the lady who answered my question; 
for I was rude to them both." 

11. We must not take offense till we are 
sure that people mean to give it by what 
they say. William was quickly forgiven by 
the girl and the lady, with whom he had 
been foolishly vexed. 



LESSON LX. 



Heb^hit, one liYing in solitade. 
Dis-SUADE^, to advise against 
Peb-si8T^, to be obstinate in pro- 
ceeding. 



DE-fiiGN^, purpose; intent 
Ex^E-GiTTE, to do ; to perform. 
As-SENT^ED, agreed to. 
Pbo-tegt^or, one who guards. 



THE OLD HEEMIT. 

1. A YOUNG man, who had great cause of 
complaint against another, told an old her- 
mit that he was resolved to be revenged. 
The good old man did all that he could to 
dissuade him, but all in vain. 

2. The young man persisted in seeking 
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vengeance; and the hermit said to him, 
''At least, my young friend, let us pray 
together before you execute your design." 

3. The young man assented, and the her- 
mit began to pray in this way: *'It is no 
longer necessary, heavenly Father, that 
thou shouldst defend this young man, and 
declare thyself his protector, since he has 
taken upon himself the right of seeking his 
own revenge." 

4. The young man fell on his knees be- 
fore the old hermit, and prayed for pardon 
for his wicked thought, and declared that 
he would no longer seek revenge of those 
who had injured him. 



THE POPPY. 

Edwin found a bright- 
red flower in the wheat- 
field, and brought it home 
to his mother. "What 
can it be? Is it a lily?" 
he asked. 

" No," said his mother 
*' It is a poppy. Have 
you smelt of it?" 
'*Tes," replied Edwin, *'and I do not 
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like the smell of it. It is not as sweet as a 
rose or as a pink.'' 

**No; this is a flower from which a 
poisonous drug, called opium, is made. 
A very small bit of opium would put 
you to sleep, and a large piece would 
kill you." 



HARRY'S RIDE. 
I. 

Gallop, and gallop, and gallop away I 
'Tis Harry who rides on his little nag gay : 
Now keep off the track, all the folks in the town, 
Or, sure as you live, he will run you all down. 

IL 

Grallop, and gallop, and gallop away ! 

Old woman, stand hack, and take care while you 

may : 
If you venture to cross to the other side yet, 
There will be broken bones for the doctor to set. 

m. 

Grallop, and gallop, and gallop away ! 

Now look I Harry comes, on his little nag gay. 

As fine as a bird, and as swift as the light ; 

He is near — ^he is here — ^he is gone out of sight I 
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LESSON LXI. 



Coast, the edge of a country bor- 
dered by the sea. 
Crew, a ship^s company. 
Dawned, began to grow light 



Beef, a chain of rocks lying near 
the surface of the water. 

Life-boat, a boat to preserve 
life in cases of shipwreck. 



THE LIFE-BOAT. 

1. It is a sad thing to be at sea, not far 
from the coast, in a storm. The fear is that 
the gale, if it comes from the wrong point, 
will then drive the ship on to the rocks or 
sands of the shore. 

2. On a day in spring, some years since, 
the wind blew hard from the north-east — so 
hard that all the men and women in the 
good ship "John Bright,'' which lay not 
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quite two miles from the coast, were in 
great fear of their lives. 

3. At night the fog set in with rain ; 
and it was so dark that the crew did not 
know how near the shore they were. When 
the light dawned the next day, they found 
the ship was near a reef of rocks ; and she 
soon struck on them, and there she lay for 
some time. 

4. The waves would rush in and lift the 
ship, and then go back, and let her fall on 
the .sharp, rough rocks ; and the people on 
board the ship saw that, if they did not soon 
have help from the shore, they must be lost 
in the wild sea, or tossed on the rocks and 
killed. 

5. But there were brave folks on the shore, 
who were quick to lend their aid. They 
drew the life-boat down from the house 
where it was kept, and then got on board, 
and went out to the poor ship that lay a 
wreck on the reef. 

6. A life-boat, you must know, is so made 
that it can not well be sunk. It will float 
on the top of the waves ; and if the waves 
rush into it, it will still float. They can 
not sink it. 
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7. There were seven brave men in the 
life-boat that went out to the ship ** John 
Bright.'' On board the ship they found, 
besides the crew, three women and a baby. 
How glad they all were to see the life-boat 
come to save them ! 

8. First the women and the baby were 
put in the boat ; then the men got in, and 
the boat was rowed back to the shore, and 
all were saved. The baby did not cry all 
the time ; and the mother said it should be 
named John Bright after the good ship that 
had been lost. 
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